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Her Eye. 


~~ 


FROM THE GERMAN OF J. H. UNGEMACH. 


| TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. | 


Her eve, so full of earnest joy, 
Is likea sea 

That with its dark, mysterious depth 
Repelleth me; 

While still it draws me helpless, near 
‘To gaze again; 

Until the vision thrills my soul 
With sweetest pain. | 

And what I once therein beheld 

Doth haunt me now; 

And wondrously it moveth me 
I know not how. | 





The Christian Gentleman. 
aes | 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Iknowaman. No hero overgrown, 


| have been a priest. 
fessions, and he died with Ais secrets untold. 


always known as ‘‘Alec;” his name wasAlexander. 
When we were boys together, or, I should say, 
young men—for we had both reached that emo- 
tional period — when we first met, we knew 
him as Alec then; and so we did when he died, 
near a half a century old. He made no great fig- 
ure in the world; did not seem to want to. He 
took life ‘‘easy’’; always had what he wanted; 
did not want much; was contented anywhere; 
always had friends. When he grew old, young 
people always felt him to be a companion. He 
could give good advice in a good way. He had 
much experience and a good memory. Ido not 


know how it was, but he did command the confi- 


dence of young people and of both sexes. There 
was no guile in him, and one felt safe. He should 
He seemed to draw out con- 


y 1 consider such youthful, mature men or wo- 


| men as pointers to that state of eternal youth. No 
| one supposes when we die we are to carry our last 


More great in something for some dwarfish lack; Photograph with us. If we did, I wish I had died 


No helpless prey to folly’s howling pack, 
Or mark for praise-light from all mirrors trrown; 
Genius nor madman he, nor good alone 
In some high trait by all men read and known. 

Wisdom or Wealth, astride an ass’s back, 

May ride in truth’s highway and miss her track. 
But him a statue roused to life ye scan, 

Whose outer man is drapery full and fair, 

For inner manhood showing roundly rare, 
As if pure life along his pulses ran, 

Ard Heaven itself had taught him how to wear 
‘That wortbiest name—a Christian gentleman. 


“The Wind Bloweth where it List- 
eth.” 


Such is the force of events that, sometimes, we 
seem mere balls thrown at random from some 
powerful machinery. We would go here, and are | 
quickly commanded there. We touch our hand 
to this, and straightway are set to another task. 
We rise in health, and lie down in hopeless sick- 
ness. We count our competency sure, and wings 
are given to all we possess. The mother dresses 
her babe, clasps it to her arms, and thinks, How 
could [ live without this treasure? The next |, 
morn it is covered with blossoms, and the still- 
ness is oppressive. Amid the slaughter of the in- | 
nocents comes another of different type. It) 
srows out of hereditary rancor, bitterness, prej- 
udice. Brother is arrayed against brother, and, 
spite of civil and military control, blood i3 spilled, 
scores are wounded, and consternation pervades 
a whole city and country. 

With music, banner and ringing voices hun- 
dreds rush to the suburbs for their annual relaxa- 
tion, when, lo! a pet mate is drowned in the pond, 
and gayety is turned to ashes. The bright girl 
bears off the palm at the close of the school term, 
but the strain upon the nervous system wrecks 
it forever. We say, Ilere is rounded life, ripe 
corn, a8 we bear the good man to his rest. He 
was faithful in all the relations of his existence, 
trne at home and abroad, to both sexes in com- 
mon, to the bond and free. He was so just, hu- 
mane, such a lover of his kind, so genial to all, 





that his special opinions were overlooked, and | 
only the noble man was patent. Distinguished | 


i 


ofiicials of every sect and party, as well as the | 
! 


husuble and forsaken, press forward tu Jo him | 
honor, and support his precious remains. Tow | 
beautiful a testimony is this when an entire com- 
munity mourns the upeight citizen as their father! | 
It is rarethat a like guerdon is earned and be- | 


life, and Alec came before me. 
him away, or the thought of him, but weave him 
into my argument even if he perturbates it some. 


ed. 


‘of these daughters. 


!at 25—no! hardly that; for my sweetest records 
| are since then. I would like to be 50, but to look 
‘like 25. I think it will be so in the hereafter. 
| There is a face in all of us behind this mask we 
are known by; and the people of the Alec stamp 
are happily suggestive of the fact. 
though we shall know such people in the better 
| land easier than when the cold, wizzled, hard or 
even dignified specimens of mature life appear in 
the undress of the spirit. 
poet, ‘‘who would not bea boy?’ 


It seems as 


“Once more,” said the 
Methinks it 
will be harder for some than for others to un- 


mask into youth. 


I was speaking about the emotional period of 
I will not drive 


I have to judge of him by my own time-table, 
for his adolescence shows no break. It was early 


summer with him when it should have been 


spring, and in the autumn of his life, when he 
made his exit, it was still early summer. We 
both ‘experienced religion’ at the same time. 
Any change in reference to him is out of place. 
Ile needed no change of heart, for he was born 
right. Though playing with us boys in our 
teens, he was a manly fellow and a peace-maker. 
In none of our fights, popular, but not profane, 
I never saw him angry, though sometimes griev- 
He was sometimes called ‘‘Deacon,’’ but he 
was a “bully boy”’ for all that. 

I found myself at an early period in my life, on 
Sunday morning, lingering near Dr. Sharp's 
church, and going in there now and then, not 
from the best of motives. The girls attracted 
me whose fathers were religious. I think relig- 
ion took an attractive form through the medium 
Alec liked me, if he didn’t 
ina marked manner these daughters, and I at- 
tracted hiin, and we both became serious. There 
was not much change in him, but enough in me 
for both. So we see the sacredness of truth when 
properly expressed. Thus: ‘‘God maketh the 
foolish things of this world to praise him.’”’ Ido 
not know as these words are quoted right, but 
they suggest my thought—that is, speaking 
phrenologically, amativeness baited me, and rev- 
erence did her perfect work. But [ will not 
lengthen into details. 

I found achurch a better place for spending a por 
tion of a Sunday than a rural or sidewalk cruise. 
Alec was at home anywhere, and, as I have 


ohne: | said, we both ‘experienced religion’’; I came up to 
In marked contrast isa kindred gathering. } it, as it ii through Deuteronomy, and -he came 
is not equal realization but marvelous promise— | down to it from Genesis —that We Alec was born 
not age but exuberant youth—not gray hair but right, and I acquired mt I question whether 
transcendent beauty—not fadel eyes but soulful either of us would have joined that church ten 
: . |years later. Ile, good enough without atonement, 
daughter, wite, mother, lovely in each. | would have been at home churchwise or other- 
wasting disease has brought her tu this, but a swift wise wherever he had happened to have dropped, 
1 /and never would have grieved his friends by back- 
‘sliding from them. In fact, he was one of the 
elect, in a proper sense, from the foundation of the 
| world. He ought to have been a minister, but, 
alas! he was too modest; a sister of charity would 
{have been more to his taste. 


Here 


orbs—not decrepitude buat superb womanhood, 
No slow, 


arrow, Which struck her as she sped, and she fel 
on the heavenly shore, a sparkling jewel to add to 
the constellation already there. We have exclaim- 
ed, How terrific, what aggravated blight! but in 
the presence of the ransomed one we are calm and 
trusting. We feel the hand of the Infinite; we} 


are impressed by the holiness of the scene. The | 
work of a lengthened ex stence is concentrated | 
ina few years. Think of the radius of her influ- | 
euce—how many it has touched, near and remote! 
Not in vain has been all this. It is perfected wis- | 
dom, and ordered by unerring love. ‘The lesson | 
who can calculate? Sheaves will yet be gathered 

from the seed thus sown! | 

Tune your harps, ye angels, and accord with 
our requiem-notes below; bring celestial flowers 
to twine with the tributes of our earthly flora; 
come ye dearly-prized, and mingle with these 
drooping spirits; bear them up with your acquired 
strength and help them to respond, ‘Thy will be 
Fold the casket, oh, earth, to thy moth- | 
erly bosom; shine upon the dust, oh, cheering | 
sun; and songsters of the grove, carol so sweetly, 
that even from the fields beyond our sister shall 
be tempted to walk among us! 

Whatever our interpretation, there is divine 
purpose in the career of each one. We may not 
fathom it now, but we must hereafter. All things 
are linked together, and harmony shall be evolved 
trom most discordant sounds, fairest fabric from 
roughest warp and woof, and highest profit from 
the saddest pilgrimage. Light, joy and blessed- 
ness are perpetual bows in the sky. To no one 
are they constantly denied, and to no one should | 
they ever be entirely absent. 


done.” 


Brother Simpson. 


by “sHapows.” 


There is an emotional period in human life. 
It is generally bounded by the ages 15 and 25, 
but not always. At any rate, there is a penum- 
bra more or less broad outside of this emotional 
shadow—or I should say luster—extending our: 
adolescence or youth beyond the boundary named, 
and with some people through all their life. 
Such people seem to have no old age. Who can- 
not call to mind many such? They take an easy, 
cheerful view of the events of lite. We speak of 
such tamiliarly. We know them often by their 


My religious experience was more demonstra- 
tive than his. {I have an inherent respect for 
virtue; yet I found in these early days too much 
of mine on my tongue. It was quickly found, 
especially by myself, that I was gifted in prayer; 
hence I soon made my mark in the conference 
and prayer-meeting, where Alec and I both used 
to go. Inthat line I did the work of both. In 
practice he helped me. I made my experiences 
interesting in the meetings by a sort of poetic li- 
cense—no hypocrisy, only I accented some of the 
points and made them tell. Emotional men are 
apt to. I think my efforts pleased Alec. I was 
enthusiastic before I was religious (speaking after 
the manner of men), and am enthusiastic since. 
Alec probably saw the same force [ had in the 
world finding expression in prayer in the prayer- 
meeting, and thought it a step upward; and I 
think it was, don’t you?’ He was firm and gentle 
in the world, and he was the same after he had 
passed from ‘‘death unto life,” using pulpit lan- 
guage. I wanted Alec to be a shining light, too, 
and I finally persuaded him to “exercise his gifts’’ 
—that is, pray in a public meeting; and I got 
him to make a beginning. This wasin the Bald- 
win place vestry. He had not the courage to 
do it at Dr. Sharp's, where he was known. So he 
made his debut as a prayist at the place named. 

We kneeled in those days, men and women 
(the latter cannot now very conveniently; the 
skirt flares too much when off of the perpendicu- 
lar). I was seated by the side of Alec, and had 
given them a touch of my gifts and felt the better 
for it. It was the custom in such meetings to 
pray a good deal. After singing some good old 
tune like “Hebron,” ‘(Thus far the Lord hath 
led me on,” &c., some brother would pray, then 
another, and another, and so on; and Alec, seeing 
his chance, his elbows resting on his seat, heaved 
asigh. I heard and felt it, and began, “O, moet 


‘merciful Fatier!’ and stopped and repeated it, 


and paused again. It was an awful pause. I 
whispered to him softly the words, ‘draw near 
unto us;’’ but it was no use; he heard me, as he 


Christian name, even after the hair is silvered or. told me afterwards, but his tongue refused to 


the roof bald. Stuff or ‘‘proper’’ sort of people, 
seeing the sunlight shed by these, which they 
do not, say, sometimes ill-naturedly, ‘want of dig- 
nity.’ That is a failing often; hence those who 
are thus blessed with these broad or never-ending 
penumbras should have also a good stock of com- 
mon sense, to correlate their exhibition of youth 
with the waxing old of their casket, or they had 
better be minus the blessing. 

How applicable to such old boys or girls, who 
forget that years tell on the body if they do not 
on the soul, are the lines oz the poet :— 

“While grey their heads their aims and hopes are 
green— 

Like damaged clocks, whose face and bell dissent: 

Folly strikes six, while nature points at twelve.” 

With all allowances for su€h inconsistencies, we 

can forgive them for the sake of the many who 

are always young, and whose youth is not a silly 


one. 


speak, and he ended with sobs, and another 
brother took up the thread and kept the connec- 
tion with “our most merciful Father,’ and the 
meeting went smoothly on; but Alec never tried 
it again. 

At this late day I appreciate his diffidence, 
feeling sure that his unspoken prayer rose as high 
as any other. Of course in speaking of altitude I 
only use evangelical language. I do not propose 
to write up Alec’s story. Hewas a genial, sunny 
man, and always hopeful and young. Ile had no 
platform gifts. He was a good member of the 
church, and died so. 

A decade after this period found me with rather 
a disgust for the whole thing. First there came 
over me a solstice in my religious activity, and 
then a “departure” into the world again. I 
found so much profession and so little reality; 


|sO Many poor specimens, with goodly words on 


Brother Simpson was just sucha man, poor fel- | their lips; so much of ‘‘be ye warmed, and be ye 
low! Why should I'say “poor”? Lucky fellow!—| clothed,” yet so little giving; in fact, so little 


that is the better word. Heis de ow. 


He was| difference between the church and the world, es- 


pecially on week-days, that I felt as if my lot was 
safer with the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
than with the saved. And here I am, glad there 
are so many good souls among the disciples 
whom a profession of religion cannot mend or 
make, and so many outside of the dead line of 


dren of the kingdom. 

This is nota critique on the good or pious, 

whatever they may believe. In reference to my- 
self, I think I have been growing better steadily 
from a boy; that my severance from the church 
to which I have referred shows no break in my 
religious progress. I never got severed from the 
good and the true. I was always in communion 
with Alec, and he with me. The staid, the placid 
lake he was. I was ariver, and ran my way out 
into the ocean of ‘free religion.”” Some part of 
my course was under ground and in the dark, 
but I reached the better light and have found that 
God is not on this or on that mountain, or in 
this or in that church, but that he is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spir- 
it and in truth. 
I am not sorry for my church experience. I 
am glad that I am an alumnus of that institution. 
I was going to say, better have your diseases when 
young and outgrow them, than to have them late, 
when they are dangerous; but I will take back 
that thought; it might be misunderstood, and 
be an offense at least to the thoughtless, and there 
are many such among the disciples. And, be- 
sides, at the emotional period of life that I have 
referred to—and I am quite an emotional man— 
it is barely possible something worse might have 
got me. So I have no regrets; and besides I 
gained a knowledge from the experience, and 
some friends whom I respect and love; and have 
learned also this great truth, that men, after all, 
are pretty much what their mothers made them. 
Happy is the man who is born right, for there 
is no being born again. Happy are those who 
are always young, whose youth is tempered with 
wisdom. I was thinking of this condition—spec- 
imens of it are not uncommon—and Alec’s im- 
age of the olden time crowded in upon me. Per- 
haps he is near me now, and this article—as you 
see, or as] see—is slightly switched off of the 
main track. May be it is the effect of his influ- 
ence; I know it is; but I mean in another and 
more significant sense. Who knows but Alec, 
still the boy he always was, now on “‘the other 
side,’’ is laughing at the innocent mischief he has 
done in the manuscript before me? Well, in this 
view of the case, let us laugh also. It is too late 
to retrace or rewrite. Perhaps, after all, if I had 
stuck to my text, ‘‘chronic youth,” and moral- 
ized, I might have been duller, and no clearer, 
than this episode has made it. At any rate, we 
never shallknow. So let it run! 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Jenny Linp’s Later Musica, Errorts.—A 
correspondent, writing from London, says :— 


I “‘assisted,”’ the other night, at a rather mel- 
ancholy entertainment. It was the performance 
of Otto Goldschmidt’s sacred pastoral, “Ruth,” 
the principal soprano part in which was taken by 
his renowned wife, Jenny Lind. There was a 
brilliant house, resolute to be pleased. Jenny 
Lind had a grand reception, the cordiality of 
which was undoubtedly enhanced by the gene‘al 
desire to mark a sense of indignation at the wan- 
ton and cruel calumnies which lately assailed 
herself and her husband. But it was a heavy 
and mournful business. ‘‘Can that be Jenny 
Lind?” some of the younger listeners whispered. 
That heavy, homely matron—that striving singer 
with the worn-out voice which struggles so pain- 
fully with the high notes and is so hoarse with 
the low? Can it be that twenty years ago Eu- 
rope and America were filled with rapturous ad- 
miration over the divine glories of that voice, the 
artistic perfection of that style? Greater singers 
than Jenny Lind there certainly were, but no 
singer ever bore the same triumphs and the same 
renown. Wiat was the Piccolomini mania, the 
Patti mania, the Nilsson mania, when compared 
with the madness for Jenny Lind? And now 
what remains? Nothing, it seems to me, except 
knowledge of music and high artistic purpose. 
No fancies, no art, could do anything with that 
wrecked and faded voice. Nothing ever hinted 
to me of the Jenny Lind of fame. The papers 
here praised the performance, of course, which is 
apity. It is a cruel mistake for a singer to ap- 
pear in public after her time. Hardly any object 
or purpose, I think, excuses such an error, such 
a sacrilege. There is a touching little story 
somewhere about a grey and withered old woman 
who stands in melancholy contemplation before 
the exquisite fervor and glowing colors of a pic- 
ture of Venus, and wonders whether any one 
could now be brought to believe that she, even 
she so faded and unlovely, was once the living 
model from which the artist drew. Well, this 
poor old personage lad luckily for herself no 
friend to persuade her that she still looked just as 
young and handsome as ever, and induce her to 
propose herself as a model for the artist once 
again. lLlad she been a singer she would have 
found plenty of friends to tell her that time was 
nothing in her case, and she would probably have 
believed them. 


Boat Racine at Inciesipe, Mass.—A Vic- 
tory for the Farmer Boys. —Thousands of people 
witnessed the closing race of regatta week at 
Ingleside, near Springfield, on Friday last, and 
every one of them was astonished at the result of 





the last of all—the University race. The farmer 
; boys won it—the “awkward crew’”’ of the Am- 
herst Agricultural College, who were considered 
| bold, very bold indeed, when they entered to row 
ithis season against the trained and scientific 
| Harvards and Browns. They won it, too, in a 
| most brilliant and gallant manner. They made 
ithe astounding time of 16.46 1-2, the very best 
' time ever made by a college crew, and they pass- | 
| ed the stake-boat as the Harvards were struggling | 
full fourteen lengths behind, and the Browns | 
‘twenty to twenty-one. They are a fine set of 
‘men, and their trainer, Josh Ward, is proud of | 
them. They are as follows: — 

Stroke, F. C. Eldredge, of Sandwich, Mass., F. 
|'M. Somers, Greenfield, G. H. Allen, Marion, 
|Mass., H. B. Simpson, Hudson, N. Y., A. D. 
| Norcross, of Monson, Mass., captain and bow, 
— Learned, New Bedford. 

The crew practiced but ten days under Ward. 
' The boating knowledge has been gained in an old 
| boat, three miles off from the college; but they 
; seem to be possessed of a good deal of it. Ward 
| says that the time was so short that he concluded 
;not to put the boys on severe training. So he 





| gave them coarse food and a plenty of advice.) 


| Eldredge weighs 149 pounds, Somers 152, Allen 
/150, Simpson 149, Norcross 138, and Learned 
‘141. Their average age is twenty years. Ilow 
| the race was won is thus told :— 

| It was after 7, P. M., when they started. Am- 
herst responds first to the call, the Harvards came 
out next, and the Browns some considerable time 
‘after the others. The Amherst mer wore white 
| pants and white caps; the Harvards with magenta 
'kerchiefs, and the Browns appeared in brown. 
'The Amherst excited but little notice compara- 
‘tively in the crowd about the boat-house, and 
odds were freely offered for the Harvards. The 
Browns, too, had many enthusiastic friends. 
While waiting for the warning, the crews pulled 
about behind the course, and when they got it 
they came around quite promptly, in line, and 
exactly at 7.04 the word was shouted, and each 
of the three boats shot off magnificently. The 
Browns took the water first, and led the Harvards 
for about three-quarters of a mile. Then the 
latter put more in the work and slowly craw 
up to their opponents, gaining more and mere 
each second, until they came up abreast. Then, 





for a mile there was one of the prettiest neck-and- 
neck races ever seen. At length the Harvards 
crept an inch or so ahead. Then a little more and 
further again, until, when on the last mile or so, 
they showed several lengths of clear water. 
During this time the Amherst Agriculturals were 
putting in ponderous strokes. When the Har- 
| vards and Browns were neck-and-neck they were 


evangelical salvation who are nevertheless chil- | pulling at the rate ofa half mile a minute and a 


stroke of forty-seven. A half mile out they took 
the lead, and when they appeared in sight to those 
at the end of the course they seemed to be a dozen 
lengths ahead of the other two. The excitement 
at this moment was intense. It was first thought 
that the leading crew were the Harvards, and 
“Hip her up, Harvard,” “ Tuck it to ’em, Reedy,”’ 
were frantically yelled by the wearers ‘of the 
magenta; but suddenly somebody discovered the 
mistake of the Harvard men, and his shout, 
“Why, it’s the Amherst, by king,” brought out 
such surprised and frantic yells of “Amherst,” 
‘Oh, Amherst,” ‘‘ Go it, Aggys,’”’ &c., that it was 
impossible for the soberest to keep cool. The 
Amhersts came bounding on and passed the 
stake-boat with such a powerful pull—a forty-two 
stroke—that they shot way under the bridge, a 
dozen lengths beyond. It was found that their 
time was 16.461-2—better than anything ever 
made, better even than the Yales in 1865. The 
Harvards were forty-three seconds behind the 
Amherste,and the Browns nineteen behind Har- 
vards. The rowing of the Amhersts was simply 
a strong pull and a long pull. As one of 
the Brown men expressed it, ‘“ Thev pulled 
all over the buat, but like death;” and a 
Harvard man said, “It was a fearful stroke, 
but they made their old boathum.” It seemed 
as if they raised their boat clean out of the water 
every time they pulled. After the cheers, they 
turned round and backed to their house, where 
they were received almost literally into the big, 
clumsy arms of old Josh Ward, who was as 
pleased over their victory as if he had won it 
himself. 





COMMONALITIES. 

New Hampshire is described as a State which 
would be as large as Illinois if it were only as 
flat, but is crumpled up until it can be tucked into 
a mere corner of the map. Bat then it stands 
higher in the world than States which make a 
greater spread. 

Mr. Editor: —I copied the following from the 
original letter, now in my possession. C,H. M. 

Washington, July 22. 

WasHinaton, March 4, 1850. 

Dear Sir:—I am not the author of the letters 

robably known to youas the “Jack Downing’s;” 
— but of the Portland Advertiser (Me.), where 
they were commenced, I was once the editor, 
and the suggester of the name—and I have 
often contributed to them — whence probably 
your mistake. Besides, they have been published 
in the New York Krpress, of which 1 am the 


editor. Yours respectfully, 
JamES Brooks. 


P. S.— The original author, now deid, was 
Jonathan Dow, once mayor of Portland (Me.). 
Hence the name Jonathan (Jack) Dow (ning). 

The essayist and philosopher of the Norfolk 
County Gazette, Mr. S. B. Noyes, thus drops a 
few words of fact and fancy :— 

There is a certain kind of satisfaction in know- 
ing that a great many more persons read a news- 
paper than there are subscribers. ‘There are a 
great many persons who, while they affect to 
consider that a newspaper is not worth paying for, 
will always manage, either by borrowing or other- 
wise, toknow whatit contains, particularly if it con- 
tains any animadversions on any thenie, or matter, 
or person, of interest to them. So no writer need 
fear that he will have no readers. And he who 
writes may have this assurance, that, if his writ- 
ings have any point, somebody will discover it. 
And readers who are not subscribers are almost 
always the first to discover anything objectiona- 
ble from their point of observation. 

Miss Abbott, a young singer, whom Miss Kel- 
logg found at Toledo, several months ago, and 
took East with her to be educated in music, is 
pow in Brooklyn, making rapid headway in her 
profession. On Sunday evening week, after the 
service was over, about £00 persons remained in 
Plymouth Church to hear Miss Abbott. She 
took her stand in front of the organ up stairs, 
with old John Zundel at the organ and Mr. Beech- 
er an attentive listener in a pew down stairs. 
The first selection was “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” and Miss Abbot astonished her 
audience. After the performance, the entire au- 
dience burst into rapturous applause, which last- 
ed several minutes. 

Mrs. Cady Stanton is decidedly down on Hor- 
ace Greeley. She doese it by the agency of a lit- 
tle anecdote—one of those annoying little fellows 
that always hit the nail on the head, yet are 
worked in without exciting any particular suspi- 
cion. In a recent public speech on woman-suf- 
frage she told the following story at Greeley’s 
expense: She was speaking, once on a time, 
in favor of her usual cause, and was rather crowd- 
ing up her arguments against her opponents, when 
Horace popped up from the midst of the audience, 
with the pointed remark, “If you women vote, 
you must be willing to fight.”” “Certainly, Mr. 
Greeley,’’ promptly retorted the speaker; ‘‘we 
will fight precisely as you did during the war— 
hire a substitute!’ At which there was a laugh. 

A correspondent at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
writes to us: ‘“‘ The ex-Queen of Spain is now 
staying at the “Hotel Metropole,’ and has oc- 
cupied with her suite the whole of the ‘ Hotel 
de la Paix’ ali the past winter. The Duke of 
Brunswick is also here, with all his diamonds. 
He is said to be the biggest ass in all Europe, 
and he looks like it. A man of at least seventy- 
five years, with very heavy black wig, beard 
dyed jet black. and cheeks painted. He looks 
every inch a puke —of the first water. The 
Duke d’Aumale of the Orleans branch and 
Henry V., Duke of Bordeaux, Count Chambord, 
etc., the last in the line of the French Bourbons, 
have been here, toth on the anxious seats to grasp 
that very uncertain scepter of the French throne, 
and which it is doubtful if either will ever a:- 
tain.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Osgood & Co. have issued the whole of A Ter- 
rile Temptation, with the illustrations, in paper 
covers. It will circulate widely. 

The Harpers have printed twenty-seven chap- 
ters ot Charles Reade’s Terrible Temptation, in 
paper covers, as Part I. It has many original 
illustrations.—Williams & Co. 

The argument of Charles Cowley, Esq , on the 
Ten-Hours Law, made before a committee of the 
‘last Legislature, has been printed in a neat pam- 
ipblet. It is able and earnest. 
| The Fulio, for July, has asweet portrait of Miss 
, Adelaide Phillips, some good music, and readable 
| miscellany, though some of the matter is evident- 
,ly a month old.—Boston, White, Smith & Perry. 
| Almost Faultless: A Story of the Present Day, by 
|the author of ‘‘A Book for Governesses,’’ is the 
| latest issued of the Appletons’ library of choice 
| novels, which Noyes, Holmes & Co. have receiv- 
‘ed. It has an attractive look. 

A Review of the Second Triennial Festival of the 
| Handel and Haydn Society, by F. C. Bowman, will 
_give to art-lovers a very good account of the 
|merits of that protracted musical treat. From 
‘the press of Rockwell & Churchill, B ston. 

A. Williams & Co. have published a convenient 
| Travellers’ Guide from Boston to Portland, by the 
| Eastern Railroad, noticing all the towns on the 
way, and particularly the ocean watering-place 





on and near the route. Rev. Wm. S. Bartlet nes The Federal Government; its Officers and their 
the compiler, and the work is well done. It is! Duties, by Ransom H. Gillet, is a complete analy- 
full of statistics. ‘sis of our political system, treating of the colonial 
Our Young Folks, for August, has contributions | 80vernments, then of the State governments dur- 
from Mr. Trowbridge, Miss E. Stuart Phelps, ‘ing the revolutionary war, then of the confedera- 
Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. Helen Hunt, Mrs. A. M, | tion, and thence onward of the federal constitu- 
Diaz, and others, and some charming illustrations tion, the government of the United States, and of 
by Harley, Herrick, Mrs. Morse, and others. It is ach department of the government, with good 
an excellent number. | synopses of their limitations and restrictions, the 
hie Mises sak: Clicds, Sac Achaiah, bene Geek chap privileges and disabilities, powers and duties, of 
ters of “Oliver Optic’s” new story, “Bivouac and jalt the subordinates of the government. In a 
word, it is a thorough epitome of the whole ma- 


Battle,” three chapters of Sophie May’s new hi ttl See ? 
story, ‘‘The Doctor’s Daughter,’ and three chap- be ere _ ane — wae en oe 
\live, and which has acquired its perfection during 


ters of Elijah Kellogg’s new story, “The Sopho- ; 
J ss y P | the eighty-odd years that the constitution has 


mores of Radcliffe,” and many other good things; , 
y 8 8 |been established. Incidentally numerous valua- 


among them the “Revolt of the Bees,’’ by George | cat : 2 
M. Baker. It is profusely illustrated. ble statistics are given bearing upon the subdivi- 


: |sions of the work, and throughout great care for 
That excellent magazine, Good Health, does | seouracy is manifested. The wsldine must be of 
not deteriorate under its new management. The | )..9: service to all publicists and politici i 
August number is full from cover to cover of 5 fr : . . . Ramis seme 
valuable and realable matter. The editorial on | ee = a en ee oe 
vaecue ae Oa : | Rewspaper establishments. The author is of 
edica® Science in America’ has me inexcusa- | Democratic antecedents, and more frequently 
ble fault that it does not pour flattery upon every- uses the tera ‘‘federal,”’ than “national,” to des- 
thing American; otherwise “= would commend |ignate the supreme authority, than would one 
ee SHORE ae Comtening Hportant SUERES: | thoroughly convinced that our recent war had 
tions. stampe.l out the claim for S:ate rights in the po- 
Dr. Edmund Blake’s Address before the Massa- | litical system. The work is supplemented with 
chusetts Dental Society, last May, is a brief and| an excellent index, and is handsomely issued by 
well-put essay on the present condition of the den- Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., New York, and for 
tal profession. We learn from it that there are sale by Nichols & [all of this city. 
13,000 dentists in the United States, with a net, The July number of Blackwoud’s Mayazine con- 
income of $18,000,000, or about $1400 each, per} taing a liberal section of the serial stury, “Fair to 
annum. There are 68 dental associations, nine go, » in which the poor deluded lover is brought 
dental colleges, graduating 180% slacanl, aad S€Y| up with a round turn. “Warrington” should be- 
en dental periodicals, of 9800 copivs a attention upon this story. Eila is as com- 
monthly. | Plete an embodiment of beautiful heartlessness as 
Oliver Ditson & Co. have published the follow-| Mrs. Stowe’s pink and white tyrant. Of course, 
ing New Music: “Daybreak,” words by H. W. | no man nor woman is justified in drawing such 
Longfellow, music by Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss; ’ portraits. They are calumnious, wicked, atro- 
‘Return of Spring,” duet by Franz Abt, words | cious, and forty bad things besides. We escape 
by L. C. Elson; ‘'The Irishman’s Wooing,” | to the following article, in which Mr. Mill's theo- 
words by Geo. F. Rogers, music by Wm. Adrian | ries about land-tenure are dealt with sharply and 
Smith; “There’s One That I Love Dearly,” a) somewhat ably, but in the style of the attorney. 
Swiss people’s song, by F. Kucken; ‘‘Think To-| The writer is keen, but somewhat ignorant. He 
day and Speak To-morrow,” words by B. S.| supposes the modern British system to be the an- 
Montgomery, music by E. L. Hime; and Salvia, | cient system, which it certainly is not. ‘The dis- 
valse brillante, by J. Leybach, one of the CEuvres tinction between property and estute meant some- 
Celebres—all excellent in their several styles. thing once, though it has come to mean nothing. 
A substantial and highly-entertaining volume| Very likely some signilcan-e wiil again be given 
is Prof. John Tyndall’s Hours of Exercise in the|it. The last article in the number is ‘‘A History 
Alps, which the Appletons have reprinted from | of the Paris Commune by a Resident,”’ and should 
the English edition, with numerous i!lustrations.| be read. ‘The title promises too much indeed, 
Aside from the deep interest always attaching to | for it is only a history of the recent development 
histories of the ascents of the mountains, we Lave | of the Commune which is given. This, however, 
here learned expositions of the probable causes of | is interesting and instructive. The matter is one 
the formation of the ice-fields, the presence of; upon which information is much to be desired; 
veins therein, the structure of glaciers, etc., ete.,/and if those in this country who undertake to 
thus combining pleasure and instruction in a fas-| pronounce upon it so readily, and to vindicate the 
cinating degree. For general interest, no volume | Commune, could legrn sumething about it, they 
on the Alps seems to exceed this in value.—For | would not perhaps be harmed, though they would 
sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co. probably talk less for some time tocome. The 
The Atlantic, for August, presents more of the other papers in this issue are upon “The Coming 
letters ot Dickens, and describes how he gradu- Race,” “‘New Books,” “Education, Endowments 
ally brought himself to his last American tour, | #94 Competition,” and “The Minister, the House 
and briefly what he saw and did here. Mr. Clar- and the Country.” 
ence King’s interesting chapters of “Mountain-| Pink and White Tyranny is another outcropping 
eering in the Sierra Nevada” is continued, and | of the moral-reformatory vein so prominent in the 
Mr. DeForest’s novel, ‘‘Kate Beaumont,” in this| Beecher family. In sermon, essay or novel they 
number advances a chapter or two. Mr. Howells | always write with an eye to the world’s redemp- 
continues his fascinating ‘‘Wedding Journey.”’|tion. Mrs. Stowe has here in mind two prime 
There is a good sketch of Nicholas Ferrar, a|evils against which to protest—one the idea that 
friend of George Herbert; and John Fiske has | comes often to surface in the claims of defenders 
another chapter of legendary lore; and there are|of women’s rights—the idea that the husband’s 
ownership of the wife is an intenser form of sla- 





good verses by Whittier (a tribute to Miss Alice 
Cary), Hiram Rich, and others. 

The Eclectic Magazine for August has for a front- 
ispiece a spirited portrait of Ilarriet Hosmer, 
who looks a bright woman with a touch of au- 
dacity. The selection of articles is made with 
judgment. ‘The Downfall of Bonaparteism,” 
“The Study of Plato,’ ‘Nathaniel I[awthorne,” 
“English Republicanism” (by a workingman), 
are subjects that one will gladly attend to; the 
last named in particular should interest Ameri- 
cans. Stories, sketches, various sorts of light 
reading, are supplied liberally, as sauce to the 
meat. Along with the rest is Mr. Rosetti’s very 
favorable notice of ‘‘A New American Poet,” 
Mr. Joaquin Miller, a California nugget. 

A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By William 
Henry Waddell, Professor of Ancient Languages in 
the University of Georgia, SJ a“ Greek Gram- 
mar for Beginners..—New York, Harper § Broth- 
ers.—This grammar, of $2 pages only, contains 
the paradigms, with the minimum of rules and 
explanations. It is to be, according to the design 
of the author, committed to memory from cover 
tocover. There is much to approve in the plan 
and the execution of the book, but whether the 
“art of compression” has not in it been pushed 
somewhat too vigorously isa question which, per- 
haps, could be answered satisfactorily only by ex- 
periment At any rate, it deserves the attention 
of teachers.—Sold by A. Williams & Co. 


For a sweet and attractive narrative of personal 
history it is doubtful if anything of recent date 
can exceed The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, 
by his great-granddaughter, Sarah N. Randolph, 
just published by the Harpers, and which Wil- 
liams & Co. have for sale. It is compiled largely 
from family letters and reminiscences, and com- 
pletely vindicates the purity and entire honorable- 
ness of the great President’s private life. No 
man’s private character, as the author truly says, 
has been more foully aspersed than Jefferson’s. 
A good deal of this calumny was undoubtedly the 
result of political animosity, and a part from his 
relationship to slaves. The evidence furnished 
in these pages indicates there is no reason why 
any American should withhold from him the full 
measure of esteem and veneration that a self-sac- 
rificing patriot has a right toclaim. The work 
as a literary effort is a success, and must enhance 
the regard held for the author of the immortal 
Declaration. Numerous illustrations add to the 
interest of the volume. 

The August number of Zhe Radical came out 
brightandearly. The first article, by Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, on “The Next Step in Education—Labor 
Schools,’’ is one to dwell and meditate upon. 





observations, 
“Now that the system of apprenticeship isended,” ‘intent on making out a case. He is studious- 
says Mrs. Cheney, ‘‘we must have schools to take | ly temperate in statement, and apparently im- 


very than the wife’s control of the husband. Ia 


this picture of life the husband is peace-lover and 


peace-maker, At first, the infatuation of love, and, 
later, hatred of domestic storms, make him indal- 
gent of every recklessness. Only once or twice 
in the course of the story does he plant his foot 
firmly on the rock of moral principle and refuse 
to yield. The story is told with sufficient effect to 
secure our sympathy for him. We read of the 
wrongs of a much-to-be-pitied class of fellow-be- 
ings, but wien we think ofa certain wealthy neigh- 
bor, just over Chelsea ferry, we reflect there are 
two sides to every question. But “Pink and 
White Tyranny”’ is a very terrible absolutism. 
This petty phase of woman’s life merits exposure 
and censure, and we are glad Mrs. Stowe has 
thought it worth while to employ her pen upon it. 
Protest number two is an uplifting of voice against 
the growing readiness to favor divorce. Here 
she makes with Mr. Greeley uncompromising op- 
position to the dissolution of marriage. She kind- 
ly shows us, in the last scene of the tyrannous lit- 
tle life, how devotion and patience in the husband 
engendered penitence and appreciation in the wife. 
Mrs. Stowe succeeds well in delineating the char- 
acter of the sensible New England woman. She 
gives us good pictures in Grace and Rose Fergu- 
son. Her disgust of French ideas of society and 
maternity are positively rendered, and there is 
a trifle too much of contempt in her references to 
Dumas and George Sand. She tells us in the 
beginning that she is not writing a novel; there 
fore we have no right to complain of lack of finish. 
The story is only a string upon which she threads 
her protests and criticisms. 

The Coolie: His Rights und his Wrongs. By the 
Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.”’—George Routledge § 
Sons, New York.—The author of this interesting 
work went to British Guiana at the instance, and 
in the service, of two great philanthropic socie- 
ties, to ascertain the condition of the coolies by 
personal observation. Ithad been represented to 
the Colonial Secretary that the coolie system 
was an utter abomination from beginning to end— 
that the so-called immigration was but the old 
slave-trade in disguise, and the pretended appren- 
ticeship nothing but slavery, or perhaps something 
worse than slavery without the name. The Brit- 
ish public was much roused by these representa- 
tions, and the two philanthropic associations afore- 
said determined to know the truth of the matter. 
They therefore engaged a legal gentleman, not 
one of their own number, and without prejudice 
either way, to visit Guiana, investigate thoroughly, 


and report the facts as heshould find them. This 


volume of 370 pages contains the results of his 
The writer certainly does not seem 


The result, however, is that the coo- 
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its place.” She remarks briefly upon the steps to 
this effect which have already been taken in jjes in Guiana are somewhat far from being anen- 
Europe, with their acknowledged results. The viable class. The masters have matters pretty 
subject is one of great importance, which, if the ‘much their own way, and ride on a high horse 
American people can think of anything but | sometimes, soit would seem. Mr. Kingsley found 
elections and dividends, will be read and consid- matters quite different, he says, in Trinidad, butin 
ered. J. Stahl Patterson, one of the most ser- | Guiana the thing, on the whole, looks unpleasing. 
viceable among the contributors to this magazine, Now we are not at all disposed to raise an outcry 
writes of “The Metal Ages’’—a good paper. | against coolie labor. There are millions of ca- 
A favorable word should be spoken also of Mr. } pable men in eastern and soutbern Asia who can- 
Loring eed a er ape ar pr | not find employment at home, and — not the 
has considerable force. Mr. Chadwick's pleas-' means to leave their own country. It seems 
ant discourse on “The Life That Now Is;”’ B. W. | quite fair that they should mortgage their labor 
Ball on ‘‘The Downfall of Ancient Paganism ;”’| jn return for transportation to America, where la- 
Mr. C. O. Whitman on ‘‘The Idea of Immortal- | bor is wanted. But the system is open to great 
ity,” (critical, almost sceptical); the story of E.! abuses, and if the cupidity of planters is to deter- 
Drethoff, “The Roman Relic at Treves;” a letter | mine its features these are certain to be ugly 
from M. D. Conway, in which Mr. David Plumb | enough. That they are rather ugly in British 
is done for—these, with the notes, complete the | Guianaseems undeniable. The present report ex- 
prose of a good number. “A Foolish Wish” is| poses some of them clearly enough, and it ought 
by no means a foolish poem. to receive attention.—Williams & Co. have it. 


| partial. 





The King of Italy in Rome. 
HIS ARRIVAL—ENTHUSIASM OF THE PEOPLE. 


(Correspondence of the Tribune.) 
-_ Rome, July 2, 1871. 

“All roads,” says the old proverb, “lead to 

Rome,’’ and the proverb rose up with a strange 
force to my mind to-day on witnessing the mag- 
nificent entry of Victor Emanuel into the Eternal 
City. By what various, apparently inconsistent 
and irreconcilable, paths has he at length reached 
the Quirinal! More than twenty-two years have 
elapsed since he became the heir of a tarnished 
crown and a broken sword on the field of Nova- 
ra, and still his course has been held steadily on 
in the face of Austrian menace and French intrigue, 
amid Mazzinian plots and Ultramontane wiles, 
now winding along the banks of the Crimean Cer- 
naja, now dashing up the hight of Solferino, again 
by the side of the Prussian Landwehr, or at the 
Council Boards of Berlin and Madrid. In these 
twenty-two years the reictionary arrogance of a 
Pope has served to complete the work which the 
liberal tendencies of the same Pope began; the 
mistakes and miscalculations of a Bonaparte have 
combined the work which, but for the Italian pro- 
clivities of the same Bonaparte, would never have 
received such an astounding impulse. A Prussian 
King, proud of his right divine, has cemented by 
his arms the result of an Italian plebiscite; old 
Austrian or would-be Holy Roman and Napoleonic 
Empires have, in their fall, alike contributed to 
pull down the Scarlet Lady who sits on the Seven 
(lills; and, last scene of all, crowning this strange, 
eventful history, while the insurrection of the 
Paris Commune has contributed to render impo- 
tent the jealousies of France, the representatives 
of a hundred Italian Communes followed this 
morning Victor Emanuel on his way to the Quir- 
inal, and the assembled trades’-unions and work- 
ingmen’s clubs of Rome were the first and the 
loudest to cheer him as he drove through the door- 
way, and when he appeared at the palace window. 
Nor, in recording the latest phase of this great 
Italian revolution—to-day’s spectacle—must we 
overlook what surely forms its noblest feature, 
that these Italians, taxed for ages as they have 
been with treachery, with double-dealing, with 
dissimulation, with the love and the practice of all 
the arts deduced by Machiavelli from the career 
of Casar Borgia, have, during the various wan- 
derings of these twenty-two years, looked unceas- 
ingly for hope and help to the House of Savoy, 
only because its head had earned among them the 
reputation of being a Re-galantuomo—a king indeed, 
but a king whose training in courts and palaces 
had left him what God had made him—an uoright 
and honest man. a 
King Victor Emanuel’s solemn entry into the 
capital was announced by the Syndic Pallavicini 
in the following terms :— 
‘Romans: The destinies of oar country are 
finally accomplished. Italy is one from the Alps 
to the most extreme point of Sicily, and Rome 
appears again from the Capitol crowned with the 
splendor of a capital. We owe our new Italian 
greatness to the wisdom of writers, to the consist- 
ent will of the sister cities, to the vote of the Par- 
liament, the valor of the army, and European pro- 
vress; but more especially to the constant and 
loyal patriotism of the King. Let us therefore 
feel gratitude and love toward those writers, toward 
the Italians of other cities, toward Parliament, the 
army, Civilization, and, above all, that magnani- 
mous King, who was destined to reconstitute and 
make Italy great. Romans! let us receive King 
Victor Emanuel, not with intemperance but with 
acalm joy, and, even while being happy, let us 
sow to Europe that same wisdom which we de- 
monstrated on the occasion of the plébiscite ; let us 
show that Rome, capital of Italy, will ever be a 
pledge for order and concord at the cry of ‘Long 
live Italy! Long live the King!’ 

From the Capitol, July 1, 1871. The Syndic, 

F. Patvavicint.” 

Now justa few words on the King’sentry. His 
was not to be a triumphal entry. The people 
could not, on this occasion, associate his name 
with great victories over powerful enemies; but 
his name was associated in the minds of all with 
a still greater, though a moral victory, reported 
over the church of Rome. “Twelve minutes 
more.” “Only ten now.” ‘Not half-past twelve 
yet?” That is all I heard a few hours ago from 
the thousands of people who, defying the rays of 
a scorching sun, had taken their places along the 
roads destined fur the King’s entry into Rome. 
Half-past twelve came. The thundering of the 
cannon announced the King’s arrival at the rail- 
way station. The news flashed like lightning 
from one end to the other of the Eternal City. 
From the Piazza di Termini to the Piazza di 
Spagna it seemed as though a general convulsion 
had taken possession of the thousands who crowd- 
ed the streets. 

King Victor Emanuel, who wore the uniform of 
a general, was received at the railway station by 
Prince Pallavicini, the Mayor of Rome; Prince 
Humbert; the Premier Lanza; and the rest of the 
Ministers; the Commandator2 Vigliani, the Pres- 
ident of the Senate; the Commandatore Bian- 
chieri, President of the Chamber of Deputies; 
most of the Mayors of the principal Italian towns, 
and by all the civil and military authorities. The 
King remained a few minutes in the royal waiting- 
room, which had been richly decorated, and spoke 
with the Syndic, with several of the Ministers, and 
shook hands with several persons. Leaving the 
station, he got into an open carriage, together with 
the Svndic Pallavicini, Lanz, and Prince Hum- 
bert, all the other Ministers and high authorities 
following in State carriages. The whole cortege 
was preceded by a squadron of mounted National 
Guards, among whom figured such renowned per- 
sons as Colonna, a Sciarra, a Sforza, Cesarini, &c., 
and a squadron of cuirassiers. ‘Ihe King’s car- 
riage was followed by « numerous and brilliant 
staff. It would be impossible to describe the un- 
ceasing enthusiasm which welcomed the Italian 
sovereign. No official preparations, nv arches of 
triumph, no inscriptions; and yet the walls of the 
houses were hardly visible on account of the 
quantity of flags waving in theair. The windows 
of most of the houses, whether of the noblemen 
or the poor, were decorated with sweet flowers, 
aad the busts or the pictures of Victor Emanuel 
had, in many places, replaced the image of a saint 
or a Madonna. 

The troops of the garrison at Rome and the 
National Guards had been placed alung the streets 
through which the King was to have passed. 
But their presence and their efforts were not suf- 
ficient to keep the streets clear. The people 
would keep in the middle of the strects, and the 
cortege proceeded at a very slow pace. Nearly 
two hours were employed going from the railway 
statiun to the Quirinal Palace. After seeing the 
King pass by the Piazza Barberini, I not only had 
time to go to the Consulta Palace, opposite the 
Quirinal, but had to wait there nearly an hour 
before the king made his appearance. ‘The square 
was as full as possible. As soon as the people 
got sight of the cuirassiers who preceded the 
King’s carriage, a general cry rose from thou- 
sands, and lasted tor at least twenty minutes. 
The King was obliged to come out several times, 
and appeared greatly impressed. When the king 
came out the second time a jolly-looking priest, 
who was standing by me, exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! I re- 
member seeing this square just as crowded five- 
and-twenty years ago, when from that very bat- 
cony Pope Pius IX. exclaimed: ‘God bless 
Italy!’ and truly God has blessed her. His Vicar 
on earth may have changed his opinion, but of 
course the Almighty must have said to him, You 
may play the pulcinella as much as you like, but 
when I have promised a thing I must keep to it.” 
These were the exact words the priest spoke, and 
I need hardly describe the impression they pro- 
duced on all who heard them. The inauguration 
of the Provincial Rifle Shooting Institution by 
the king turned out a complete success. The es- 
tablishment has been only provisionally put up at 
the Aqua Acetosa, in the open campagna, some 
three miles beyond the Porta del Popolo. Thie 
flat grounds on the banks of the Tiber, and the 
picturesque undulations facing Monte Mario, were 
crowded with carriages and spectators. The king 
shot, and hit several times, after which the na- 
tional guards and riflemen commenced a terrible 
firing. Both on his way to and on his return 
from Aqua Acetosa, the king was cheered most 
enthusiastically. A great banquet was given at 
the Quirinal Palace to-day. All the ministers and 
members of the Corps Diplomwmatique were present 
in full uniform. After dinner the king and his 
guests went to the Apollo Theater, from which I 
have just returned. The reception at the theater 
was as splendid as it asage, Pe have been. 

ME, July 3, 1871. 
I had only time last night to jot down a few 
lines on the latter part of the day’s proceedings. 
I am sure the King must feel very happy that 
Italy s now “una esola, if not for anything else, 
because festivities, the things he most dislikes, 
are now over. Since his arrival he has not had a 
























































moment’s peace. He has been receiving deputa- 
tion after deputation, and though he has not 
roved to be as fond of long harangues as Pope 
ius 1X. seemed to be on the occasion of the 
jubilees, still they must have tired him a good 
deal. King Victor Emmanuel is just the opposite 
of the Pope. The Hol¥ather is an ambitious 
man, who is positively delighted at being flattered. 
The King cannot stand flattery at all, and I have 
known of instances when his face became any- 
thing but pleasing, just at the moment when some 
president or mayor, in reading an address, ex- 
claimed, “You are really an honest sovereign! 
Enthusiasm and patriotism seem to make men 
mad. This is the only explanation I can give for 
excusing the many thousands of Romans who 
yesterday, under a scorching sun, walked three 
miles there and back to Acqua Acetosa, with 
streets in a deplorable state, with dust which 
positively choked you, in order to assist at the 
opening of the Proviacial Rifle Shooting Associa- 
tion. The Romans had heard much of the King 
being a good marksman, but their enthusiasm 
found no limit when they saw him fire thrice and 
hit the mark each time. I heard a man exclaim, 
“Ah, Victor knows how to fire, and those gentle- 
men at the Vatican know it wellenough!” __ 

At the banquet given at the Quirinal the King 
seemed to be of very good humor, and talked 
the whole time with the Mayor, Prince Pallavicini, 
and other guests. In the evening the whole city 
seemed blazing with fire, and the spectacle from 
the Pincian-hill was really marvellous. : 

The Apollo Theater presented a most animated 
spectacle. The Roman ladies who had already 
left Rome for their country villas were all present 
to honor the sovereign, and the display of pearls 
and brilliants was magnificent. On the King ap- 
pearing in the Royal box the orchestra struck up 
the Royal anthem; but it seemed as though all 
the instruments had become dumb. You saw 
the men play, but heard not a sound. You heard 
but one long prolonged cry of ‘‘Vjva il Re Galant- 
uomo.”’ The King rose and bowed six times. 
On his departure the cheering was as loud as 
before. 

The King left the Quirinal Palace this after- 
noon at five, and proceeded by cérriage to the Villa 
Medici. There he mounted on horseback, and, 
followed by a splendid staff, rcde to the Piazza 
del Popolo, and inspected the troops and the 
National Guards, which were placed under the 
command of Prince Humbert, The King passed 
upon a positive carpet of flowers, and the cheers 
all the time were most enthusiastic. On arriv- 
ing at the Piazza del Popolo, he took his place 
close to the fountain, refusing to go under a pavil- 
ion which had been expressly erected for the or- 
casion. The whole square presented the effect ot 
a great amphitheater. The boxes erected on both 
sides were crammed with spectators. Some enor- 

_ mous cartoons, painted by the most renowned 
Roman artists, recorded the great events of modern 
Italian history. The defile of the National Guards 
of Rome, and of the principal Roman towns, pro- 
duced a great sensation. ‘Their aspect was mar- 
tial, and they marched past the King in perfect 
military order. 

A grand reception will be given to-night at the 
Capitol, in honor of the King. 





“Warrington.” 


{From the Springfield Republican.] 
THE GOVERNORSHIP 

is still a leading topic of conversation, but it is 
not easy to see that much progress can be made 
in a settlement of it for a month to come. The 
various candidates will do something by corres- 
pondence, but August is no time for electioneer- 
ing. ‘The convention is not to be held till the lat- 
ter part of September. Opportunites for speech- 
making will be rare, at {grea the college festi- 
vals have gone by, and the musters and horse- 
trots are not yet near. Gen. Butler threatens, 
they say, to go to Springfield and to other places; 
but speeches, even his speeches, will be more or 
less a bore. Political letters, 1 am satisfied, will 
be tiresome reading for a month to come; so you 
will not hear from me. Yet the Boston corres- 
pondence of the New York Zimes and World is 
entertaining enough. The veteran journalist who 
posted up the Zimes correspondent on the rela- 
tions between the Advertiser and the ‘Bird Club,” 
and the writer for the World (probably a New 
Yorker) who thinks the Republicans of Worces- 
ter county will rally on Judge Allen, and that, 
finally, Mr. Motley will obtain the nomination, 
must be one and the same person. Boston can- 
not contain two such wiseacres. But, after all, 
we need not laugh at these writers. One of our 
country newspapers, in speculating upon these 
matters, is satisfied that the result will be the 
unanimous nomination of Mr. A. H. Rice. 

Perhaps something as amusing as these predic- 
tions is the utter and blank nothingness of coun- 
tenance upon a few editorial pages, at New Bed- 
ford and Lowell, for instance. The Lowell Cou- 
rier and New Bedford Mercury both had a vivid 
impression of Dr. Loring’s merits three weeks 
ago. Now they seem impressed with the fact 
that Gen. Butler is a smart man, and may get the 
nomination. Lowell is for Butler, and the editor 
of the New Bedford paper is a national office- 
holder, and in the eyes of a national office-holder 
Gen. Butler is a dee ig fellow. Under these 
circumstances Marden had better stick to his 
puns, and Fessenden follow his natural bent— 
look wise and say nothing. The Boston news- 
papers show less perplexity. The Traveller has 
pronounced for Dr. Loring and does not yet show 
signs of recanting, though I do not believe its op- 
position to Butler will be very vigorous. ‘The 
Advertiser and the Journal indicate that they 
ure opposed to both these candidates—more by 
quotation, however, than by editorial comment. 
The Zvanscript may undoubtedly be reckoned as 
the same way of thinking. The Commonwealth 
has an apparent dread of Mr. Jewell, which will 
lead it to favor almost anybody else in case his 
chances become good; as between Loring and 
Butler it probably prefers the latter. The Even- 
ing Gazette is for Mr. Rice, and will be likely to 
have considerable to say about politics. 

The Woman’s Journal seems honestly impressed 
with the idea that our Legislature will pass a 
law giving women the right to vote for electors 
in 1872, and is accordingly striving to create the 
impression that the woman-suffragists may and 
ought to organize in some form to control the 
election of Governor, and so prevent a veto. 
‘There is hardly a possibility that such a law will 
be passed within the next three or five years, if 
ever, and if the suffragists organize at all it ought 
to be on general grounds, and not on any such 
chimerical notion as the one Mr. Blackwell prop- 
agates. A bill for this purpose would not receive 
so many votes as a constitutional amendment, 
for many members vote for the latter because 
they are not unwilling to see the people vote on 
the question, and, 1 may add, vote it down. 
Then a very obvious dodge would be to ask the 
opinion of the Supreme Court. With a timid 
legislative body and a stupid bench of judges, 
who would be sure to follow the precedents set 
by Justices Wheelgrease and Chapman, in cases 
recently cited, there seems no way of reaching 
woman-sutirage except by a constitutional amend- 
ment, or by making the United States constitu- 
tion available. But the shadow of Mrs. Wood- 
hull impends to prevent the Massachusetts suf- 
fragists from taking advantage of the latter, and 
Mr. Blackwell is under what seems to me a delu- 
sion in regard to the possibility of passing the 
statute he calls for. 

Mr. Jewell's innocent speech in the convention 
last fall has been seized on, and its language un- 
justifiably misrepresented as an insult to the wo- 
men, though it was not so intended, and bears no 
insulting construction. He went rather out of his 
way, no doubt, to vote against the amendment in 
the Legislature, and must suffer for that. He is 
to be reckoned among those who are pronounced 
against giving women the right to vote. I think, 
notwithstanding this, that he would be a much 
better chief magistrate than either Loring or But- 
ler. Mr. Rice, who very likely has the same fecl- 
ings on this question as Mr. Jewell, though he 
may be more chary as to his expressions, is also 
preferable to either of these two prominent per- 
sons. But Ido not expect to be able, and shall 
not try, to persuade the leaders of the movement 
that I am right on this point. From the language 
used by Mrs. Livermore the other day to the 
Post's reporter, I infer that she does not see her 
way clear to plunging into the support of any- 
body. Gen. Butler, by his report (with Mr. 
Loughridge), seems fully committed to the propo- 
sition that women now have the right to vote; 
but if the women don’t choose to take advantage 
of this point and follow it up, I see noreason why 
the General should be expected to take up with 
their other methods, especially as he has never, 
as far as I know, committed himself on the gen- 
eral question of the expediency or justice of giv- 
ing them the suffrage. It is commonly said that 
Dr. Loring is in favor of this measure, but I do not 
remember that he has ever made any explicit dec- 
laration on the subject, and if he has not, you 
may be sure he will not. 

As to the prospects of the several candidates 
there is né end to differences of opinion. Very 
little headway can be made against the two lead- 
ing candidates so long as somebody is interested 
in setting forth the idea that Gov. Claflin is still 
in the field. It can be no real friendship for the 
Governor which inspires these articles. To be 


nominated at the tail of a struggle between five | 


or.six candidates would be no compliment to him, 
and there is no probability that he would accept 
auch a nowination. 
the —. of the friends of all the other con- 
testants. The time has passed for making the 
Governor a candidate. There would have been a 


! 


If he did he would incur | 


propriety in doing so, in th> outset, but it is now 
too late, and as the Governor has explicitly told 
all inquirers that he is not going to be a candi- 
date, action ought to be based on that. Any 
other course results in narrowing the contest 
down to Butler and Loring. It is needless to say 
that the people ought not to be restricted to any 
such choice as this, and that they will not be. If 
Mr. Rice or Mr. Washburn or Mr. Jewell are 
not available, somebody else will be found. I 
meet people every day who say they prefer Lor- 
ing to Butler, and people who say they prefer 
Butler to Loring, but they don’t want either. 
Depend upon it, there are great multitudes of 
men who, though they may dread the one or the 
other of these men more than his competitor, 
don’t intend to vote for either. And in my opinion 
the proper course is to increase and concentrate 
the number of these men. 
HISTORY AND LAW. 

Shurtleff ’s description of Boston is a very in- 
teresting book, and I hope the Doctor, who knows 
more about Boston than anybody else, will write 
more books aboutit. The city government print- 
ed this book and I got my copy from an alderman. 
Our State governnient does something in the way 
of printing; it is pow engaged on the second vol- 
ume of the provincial laws, and it is a pity it would 
not, if it must print, set some of the antiquarians 
at werk on historical matters. Consider what Mr. 
David Pulsifer might do for us with the Hutchin- 
son papers, etc., if he had the money now paid for 
the moldy and musty nonsense which the. Su- 
preme Court puts into the shape of reports every 
year? ore is valuable, if put into readable form, 
and there is a good deal of readable lore even in 
these reports, but there would be about as much 
sense in making Dr. Shurtleff’s work an authori- 
ty for deciding lawsuits as in making the prece- 
dents of the law authority. 

There is an interesting work, just out, for which 
I um indebted to Mr. Joel Prentiss Bishop, the 
learned and industrious author. It is the first 
volume of a treatise on ‘the law of married wo- 
men.” Here are pages of quaint observation for 
which Mr. Bishop is noted among the legal wri- 
ters, but the book is mainly made up of a state- 
ment of what the law is, drawn from,I should 
say, five thousand or more cited cases, I sup- 
pose that most of these cases were decided right- 
ly enough, that is, rightly according to the ideas 
of the fitness of things prevailing at the time, 
but the world would have been vastly better off if, 
the decisions having been made, the parties had 
been dismissed and no record ever been made 
for the muddlement and benighting of posterity. 
The man who gets in your neighbor’s coal might 
as well have a statement put in print of the set- 
tlement that was made, the equitable or inequita- 
ble principles on which it was decided, the allow- 
ances made for cheating on one side and obstina- 
cy on the other, all which resulted in some com- 
promise, perhaps, or some fraud, and insist that 
you shall be bound in settling your coal job by 
this precedent. It is this process of establishing 
what they call principles, for what in nearly all cases 
there is no principle, which has well nigh obliter- 
ated the jury trial. The simplest way of settling 
a controversy is, as it always was, to leave it out to 
somebody, one or more, and tkere an end; but 
when they contrived the ‘‘science’”’ of the law, by 
which they undertook to make it appear thata 
decision by twelve just men held within itself cer- 
tain principles which ought to govern a case 
made up athousand years afterward, they built 
up a structure of obstruction which has hindered 
justice ever since. The court of chancery, we 
have Sydney Smith’s authority for saying, was 
‘‘the curse of the people of England for centu- 
ries.” ‘For twenty-five long years did Lord EI- 
don sit in that court, surrounded with misery and 
sorrow which he never held up a finger to allevi- 
ate. But Brougham, sworn in at 12 o’clock, be- 
fore 6 had a bill on the table abolishing its abuses, 
and in an instant his iron mace shivered to atoms 
this house of fraud and delay.’’ These law books 
are for the most part, or largely, records of these 
abuses, held up for our imitation and admira- 
tion. In the hands of able men they serve as 
warnings, but as the judicial profession is here 
represented they serve for obstructions to justice 
and progress. ie 

There is one ingenious sentence, on the 19th 
page of Mr. Bishop’s book, which furnishes a 
beautiful commentary on the science of the law. 
Says he: “It is a curious phenomenon of our ju- 
risprudence, as derived from the mother country, 
that it should contain two separate and somewhat 
antagonistic series of principles, the one of which 
is peculiar to one class of tribunals (law) and the 
other to another (equity), so that if a controversy 
is decided in one class of courts the result will be 
one way, and if in another class it will be directly 
the other way!’ This is the result of legal prin- 
ciples! If you could be informed beforehand 
which of these courts would decide your just 
cause in your favor and which against you, that 
would be some consolation. The only comfort 
you can get when you get worsted in your court 
of law is in the reflection that if you had brought 
your case before the same men sitting in equity 
you would probably have succeeded. In one 
court or the other the case is sure to be decided 
wrongfully. Toss up a copper for choice, In- 
ventive af the devil is, will he ever devise a 
nicer contrivance to hinder justice than the pres- 
ent judicial process! There are lots of other in- 
structive things in Mr. [ishop’s book, as in all 
his books. 

MEDICAL HUMBUGS. 

And now we are to have a “medical commis- 
sion”’ to sit at the State House, to-day, to deter- 
mine whether, in case Gen. Burrill eats green ap- 
ples to his own detriment, at the next annual 
muster, he shall be doctored by Dr. Shattuck on 
homeopathic ‘‘principles,’’ or by Dr. Somebody 
else on the “principles” of allopathy. One 
would think that Gen. Burrill might be safely 
trusted to select his own staff, and so, indirectly, 
to regulate his own belly-aches, without this con- 
vulsion of the whole medical system of Massa- 
chusetts. Possibly Gen. Dale, if beaten, may ask 
the Governorand Council to take the question up 
to the Supreme Court. It is believed that there 
is no precedent for the appointment of a home- 
opathic doctor on any medical staff in Massachu- 
setts. The private citizen has in numerous cases 
employed a doctor of this class, but the private 
citizen does a great many things which an official 
person cannot constitutionally do. Iincline tothe 
opinion, cursorily, that a case of functional de- 
rangement in an officer’s system might be law- 
fully treated on new-school principles, while in 
an organic disease the question of constitution 
would interpose. The difficulty might be obvia- 
ted, perhaps, by allowing Gen. Burrill to appoint 
two doctors, one to serve in the green-apple sea- 
son and the other during the prevalence of the 
cold spring winds, so dangerous to persons of 
weak lungs. I recollect that, after one of the 
battles of the late war, the surgeons hurried to 
the front, but when they got there found that 
they had forgotten their surgical instruments. 
I heard one of the most eminent men of this 
State—educated a physician, and everywhere 
known as “Doctor’’—say that he had no question 
that more lives were saved than lost by this for- 
getfulness. And if the question which is to 
come before the medical commission is hung up 
till after the musters are over, the general and 
the staff will be safer than if it is now settled. 
The question between homeopathy and allopathy 
is pretty much like that between law and equity 
—only a question which is the biggest humbug of 
the two. The ‘‘allopaths” have made a serious 
blunder in not getting their system legalized, 
consolidated by common law, and copper-fastened 
by ten or fifteen thousand authoritative decisions. 
Then the case of Earache v3. Thomas a-Becket, 
or Chesterfield vs. Carbuncle, would have settled 
everything. 
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Removal of Publication-Office. 

The publication-oftice of the Commonicea/th is now at 
No. 25 Bromfield street, (nearly opposite the late 
location,) where subscribers, advertisers, and friends 
generally, will be as welcome as at the old quarters. 





Progress of Liberalism in England. 





out scornfully as interfering with the “vested 
| rights’’ of the privi'eged classes. Gladstone, 
with a courage and celerity that win him univer- 


nounced in the House that the sovereign had 
solved the purchase problem by canceling the 
royal warrant legalizing the purchase of commis- 
sions in the army. The ministry had advised 
her majesty to take action which effectually dis- 
posed of the question in accordance with the man- 
ifest will of the country. This declaration was 
received with vehement cheering. Disraeli, and 
the Tory members generally, were unable to dis- 
semble their anger, and bitterly denounced the 
arbitrary course of the government. Mr. Glad- 
stone was defiant, and challenged the opposition 
to move a vote of want of confidence. In the 
Lords, Earl Granville announced the determina- 
tion of the ministry and defended their policy. 
The Lords were deeply moved, but decorous in 
their demonstrations. 

It is not surprising that the Tories, and all 
holders of commissions by purchase, were filled 
with anger at this bold stroke. It was as un- 
expected as it was popular. The head of the 
privileged orders, the Queen, was here lending 
her ccd peration to one of the most pronounced of 
the measures of the rapidly-rising democracy of 
the realm. It wasa blow at time-honored pre- 
rogative, and swept at once from the nobility 
and gentry a coveted asylum for all their rela- 
tives disinclined for the church and unfitted for 
anything else. It strengthens the liberals with 
the people, restores the waning prestiye of Glad- 
stone, and will endear the Queen to her subjects 
even with greater tenacity than ever before. As 
a sign of progress towards liberal institutions it 
will be welcomed the world over by all who war 
upon privilege and caste. It is in fact the an- 
nouncement that henceforth the English army 
is an open profession, based upon merit, and not, 
as hitherto, a strong defense for: aristocracy and 
privilege. 

Every commission in the British service has 
heretofore had a monetary value, varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, but accessible only to men 
of tolerably ample means. The military edifice 
has been maintained on a system of seniority 
modified by purchase. Men of experience and 
ability long remained in sutordinate positions 
when unable to buy their way to hights occupied 
by wealthier but less accomplished officers. Pro- 
motions were regulated upon a money basis; and 
the ranks of the army, in which were shut up the 
undistinguished privates, forbidden to rise, were 
filled with only the necessitous classes, whose lack 
of education and steady habits greatly detract 
from their usefulness as soldiers. The system 
was coéxistent with the British army, and though 
William III. for a short time pr hibited it, in 1701 
it was revived, and from that time until now it 
has been a subject for rules and regulations, which 
have been sanctioned by royal warrant. Into the 
army, as their last refuge, went fine gentlemen 
with money who had nothing to do. Scions of 
nobility filled the higher grades of commissions, 
and the House of Lords stood manfully by a sys- 
tem which provided occupation for younger suns 
and the minor branches of noble houses. 

The right of the sovereign to abolish this sys- 
tem is found in this: As long ago as the thirteenth 
year of Charles II., Parliament declared that ‘the 
sole and supreme power, government command, 
disposition of the militia, and of all forces by sea 
and land, and of all forts and places of strength, 
is the undoubted right of his Majesty; and both 
or either of the houses of Parliament cannot nor 
ought not to pretend tothe same.’’ The purchase 
system had been made legal from time to time by 
royal warrant; and now the Queen, at the in- 
stance of the ministry, has in like manner blotted 
itout forever. The phalanx of brave liberals who 
favored the measure have indeed reason to be 
grateful to the Queen who at one stroke of her 
pen has removed a conspicuous relic of caste. 
It is a coalition of the Crown and Commons, 
an most auspicious. May new triumphs await 
the union! 











The Two English-Speaking Peoples. 

The population of the United States, by the 
last census, is 38,247,509, of which 33,567,268 are 
whites, and 4,780,141 are blacks. The States 
hold 37,916,444 of this population, and the Terri- 
tories 431,065. New York is the most populous 
State (4,374,394), and Pennsylvania the next (3,- 
519,553); while Ohio follows with 2,665,050, Illi- 
nois with 2,539,858, North California with 1,770,- 
120, Missouri with 1,721,214, Indiana with 1,680,- 
397, and Massachusetts with 1,457,103. Nevada, 
which makes considerable noise in the Senate, 
has only 39,316. The District of Columbia has 
131,681 people, Utah 86,162, and Wyoming only 
8909. Colorado has as much right as Nevada to 
be a State, having 39,677 people; while New 
Mexico has 90,565, but is not ‘‘assimilated."’ 

The population of England and Wales, at its re- 
cent census, presented three weeks ago to Parlia- 
ment, is 22,704,108. London has 3,251,804, or 26 ,- 
682 toasquare mile. The population of Great 
Britain has increased faster during the last decer- 
niad than in the one before it. The urban districts 
have grown more than twice as fast as the rural 
distric!s; in the previous decade the growth of 
the towns was more than four times as fast as that 
of the country—a result which seems somewhat 
discrepant with general observation upon this 
subject. It is, perhaps, best accounted for by the 
supposition that in the later period some districts 
that were classed as rural in the first decenniad 
had in the second become more or less urban. 
The disparity of the sexes, the population rep- 
resented and unrepresented in Parliament, the 
growth of London and other large places, the 
amount of house accommodation, and the Malthu- 
sian theory of population, are all subjects upon 
which light is thrown io the preliminary report on 
the English census. It is patent to all that the 
increase is faster than is desirable in view of the 
limited area of the territory. Either one of twe 
things must be done, and that speedily, or Eng- 
land’s security is gone—the yielding of the vast 
estates of the landed proprietors to settlement, or 
the systematic and continuous deportation of the 
pecple to foreign lands. An excess of population 
in England is danger to person, property and its 
throne. It is a provocative of revolution. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


GERMAN SUPREMACY ON THE OcEan.—It has 
been generally thought that though invincible on 
the field of battle, the Germans had little chance 
of success in naval warfare. We have shared 
this opinion; but if late statements in English 
papers are to be taken as reliable we have been 
mistaken. We are told that every ship in the 





German service, even the smallest gunboat, is 


-| provided with detailed drawings and sections of 


every foreign warship. Its weak points are spe- 


Our English brethren are taking wide and Bold | cifically stated, and details given as to the spots 
steps towards popularizing their institutions. | to be aimed at with most likelihood of disabling 
The House of Commons, under the lead ot the the machinery. “My word,’ to quote the naive 
Premier, Mr. Gladstone, lately turned its atten- remark of an officer with whom the writer of the 
tion to the scandal of purchasing commissions in | article quoted happened to have conversation on 
the army, by which that arm of the defense of | this topic—‘‘My word, I know the ships of your 
the nation was filled up by tle younger sons of | fleet better than your own young officers.” And 
the gentry, to the exclusion of meritorious sub- | be saw enough, he says, to make him certain that 
ordinates who hoped for a chance to rise, and to | this was no empty boast. 
the detriment of the service by making officers | accurate and detailed charts of the naval ports of 
of those who at any moment might be tempted to | the world; and the examination to which officers 
sell out their honors in order to quit the field. are subjected on this, as on other topics, ensures 
| In the present changes of European military su- their acquaintance with them, so that pilots, the 
| premacy it was seen that this system of purchase want of which was one of the piteous complaints 
_of rank could only weaken the English army, | of the French naval officers on the farcical north- 
and the liberals and progressionists determined at ern cruise of their fleet, are capable in emergency 
once to remove the hoary abuse and reprehensible of being dispensed with. ‘‘L’Orient is a very 
| favoritism. Accordingly in the Commonsa bill difficult port to make; I would not like to try 
was passed to this end, but the Lords threw it that without a pilot. Plymouth! there is not a 


Every ship possesses 


| lieutenant in the German navy who could not 
_take a ship into Piymouth in the night time”— 
_this was what a naval oflicer quietly told him 


sal encomium from all liberals, at once appealed | with whom he happened to have a talk on mari- 
to the Queen, and on Thursday evening last an- | time affairs in a Berlin restaurant, and his testi- 
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mony is confirmed from other sources. It seems | 
plain Germany does not want for naval officers— 
her lack is of a fleet and of a seaboard. The so- 
lution of the fleet problem is simple, if costly; | 
the consideration of the other matter involves 
questions of marked interest to the world in gen- 
eral. 


Our Inpian Troustes.—Why we have no 
abiding peace with the Indians on our western 
border may be inferred from this narrative: Gen. 
Stoneman says that when he first saw the Apaches 
in 1846, they were splendidly mounted; every 
warrior rode a stallion, and every squaw a mare. 
They were dressed in buckskins, their lances 
were bright, and their trappings superb. Seven 
hundred of them rode together. 
terror of Mexico, and rode far into the republic; 
but they treated the Americans with chivalry, 
and bands of California emigrants could ride 
through Arizona unharmed. The Arizona Apache 
is now a starving hyena, eating squirrels, rats, owls, 
anything to keep life and vengeance alive. Co- 
chise, the leader of the band, himself is said to 
be a splendid physical specimen of a man, of won- 
derful alertness and remarkable sagacity. He 
was at peace with the whites when his camp was 
attacked, and his wife and brother captured. 
Some days afterward he and nine other men rode 
up to the attacking party, mounted on good 
horses and holding lariats to which w ere attached 
the necks of nine whitecaptives. Cochise’s mes- 
sage was: ‘Give up wy wife and my brother, 
and these prisoners shall be set free.’”” The white 
people answered this by hanging on a gallows the 
chief’s wife and brother, and immediately the In- 
dians bounded off, dragging the unfortunate hos- 
tages over the desert. Since that time Cochise 
has been merciless in his vengeance, and his 
name is a terror throughout the border. Al- 
though the horrible cruelties he has committed on 
unoffending whites cannot be excused, it must be 
remembered that he was not the aggressor in the 
first instance, and that he was only pursuing the 
mode of warfare which is considered perfectly le- 
gitimateamong hisrace. If thisremarkable man 
could be induced to become friendly once more, 
his influence on the wild tribes would be of incal- 
culable advantage to us. But what prompting 
has he to become so? 


Tue Sunpay Question 1n Lonpon.—Our 
London correspondent has dwelt upon the efforts 
for a more complete »bservance of Sunday in that 
city by the Rev. Bee Wright, and the counter la- 
bors of the friends of a more liberal interpretation 
of the statues. A recent writer has this on the 
subject :— 

The Sunday question has got into a strange 
fix here. I told you in a former letter of the 
fierce prosecutions undertaken against the small 
shop-keepers at the west end of the town who 
keep open on Sunday for the sale of tobacco, 
newspapers, sweetmeats, and the like. The rea- 
son why the crusade was confined to this quarter 
of London was that the magistrates here felt 
bound in conscience to administer the law as they 
found it, while elsewhere the other magistrates 
repudiated the law as obsolete and _ ineffective. 
After a great many poor people had been fined at 
the instance of the Sabbath Protection Society, 
their opponents, the Free Sunday Society, took 
up the act and began to enforce it against the 
upper classes. This staggered the conscientious 
magistrates. When at last the audacious Free 
Sunday people began to strike at the royal family 
itself, it was felt that acts of Parliament, however 
aged and absurd, might be very well for the lower 
orders, but it would never do that princes and 
princesses should be victimized in the same man- 
ner. «A few days ago summonses were taken out 
against the contractor who waters the road in front 
of Kensington palace, (where the Prince and 
Princess ‘leck and the Duchess of Inverness 
live, the Princess being the Queen’s cousin and 
the Duchess Her Majesty’s aunt,) against the fish- 
monger who sent in half a salmon tor the Sunday 
dinner, and the men who supplied the ice. This 
brought the magistrates at Hammersmith to their 
senses. ‘They took counsel together and decided 
that henceforth all applications for summonses 
must be refused unless made by some public au- 
thority. Nor is the agitation confined to London. 
At Warrington attempts have also been made to 
put in force the provisions of the Lord’s Day act. 
A woman was charged with having sold two 
loaves te a man “who had been out harvesting till 
late on Saturday night, and had walked four 
miles to procure the loaves.’’ ‘The Mayor dis- 
missed this charge. It was muc!: less blamable, 
he said, to sell bread than beer on Sunday. The 
defendant in another case was charged with sell- 
ing a pound of flour, some biscuits and sweets; 
but he put in a plea that his customer had pur- 
chased the articles in anticipation of the visit of 
some friends to tea; and justice again relaxed its 
frown. Buta third offender, who had sold five 
pounds of potatoes, was ordered to pay a fine of 
one shilling; and the justice announced that the 
penalties imposed in future would be more strin- 
gent. The two societies, the one for and the 
other against the rigid observance of the Sabbath, 
are playing into cach other’s hands; but I should 
say there can be little doubt that the Free Sunday 
people will win. 


Mr. Puicurrs Reventanr.—Mr. Wendell Phil- 
lips hada long article in the last National Standard 
in complaint of the license of the press. His 
grief is that the press is too apt to catch up gossip for 
facts, toset up men of straw to knock down rather 
than substantial verities, that an aggrieved indi- 
vidual gets the scantiest satisfaction in remonstrat- 
ing at the injustice of the newspaper, and says, as 
a general principle, no one has a right to believe 
a newspaper statement merely because the victim 
has failed to contradict it. He bears testimony, 
however, to the power—‘‘parent, school, college, 
pulpit, theater, example, counsellor, all in one’”’— 
of the press, and exclaims: ‘Let me make the 
newspapers, and I care not who makes the religion 
or the laws.’”? We don’t see why a newspaper is 
to be held more responsible for this license o 
speech than an individual. The press is but an 
individual, or one or two, without their personali- 
ty apparent. Mr. Phillips on the platform is but 
the editor displayed. He addresses hundreds, and 
the press which scatters his words thousands. It 
is a question of quantity only. And who will say 
that Mr. Phillips on the platform is not as devoid 
of justice as the most reprehensible editor in his 
private room? Who that remembers his allega- 
tions last fall against Gov. Claflin, every one of 
which in turn was refuted only to drive him to a 
fresh invention, will not say that Mr. Phillips 
stands in need of his own animadversions! So 
of his unfounded charges against Mr. Bird, and 
the other gentlemen who, since inis quarrel with 
Mr. Garrison, stood nearest to him of all his az- 
quaintance—who will say that they were not en- 
tirely unprovoked, unsustained and wholly inde- 
fensible? ‘There was no excuse whatever for 
those slanders of Mr. Phillips; and hence we take 
his admonition to the press as an acknowledgment 
of his own weakness, and his first effort publicly 
to qualify his hitherto audacious assertions. Let 
him go forward in the work—confession will be 
found, as usual, good for the soul. It will not be 
forgotten, too, in that controversy last fall with 
Gov. Claflin and Mr. Bird, Mr. Phillips frequently 
vaunted the character of his ‘friend,’ Mr. S. P. 
Cummings, and decried the character of the di- 
ners at the “Bird Club,’’ by reminding us that he 
knew who the gevt/emen of the State had been and 
were. Well, his ‘friend’? Cummings has lately, 
as “the head of the Crispin organization,” been 
“interviewed” by the reporter of the Post, and 
that distinguished sympathizer with Mr. Phillips 
and refined gentleman informed the reporter 
that he regarded the Republican party ‘‘as a fraud, 
I may say a d—n fraud ;” that he met with “the little 
incident’’ the other day of having ‘‘a big fat nigger 
woman whom I had frequently observed at our la- 
bor conventions” come up to him and take his arm 
just as his wife might do, and that he tried to pull 
away from her, “for I was devilishly embarrassed 
there on the street,’ and was finally successful, 
since when he has had ‘‘a great personal antipathy 
to big fat nigger women;’’ that personally he be- 
lieves in woman suffrage and free rum; that it is 
“a d—n shame—it’s a disgrace to this country— 
that Grant’s policy in regard to paying pensions 





for lives sacrificed in greenbacks, while coupons 


They were the > 


are paid in gold, should be carried out;’”’ and that 
Grant ‘‘never had any military reputation—he 
borrowed all that is accorded him from Sherman, 
Sheridan and Thomas—Gen. Grant, from begin- 
ning to end, isa presumptuous fool.’”’ We cannot 
doubt that Mr. Phillips knows a gentleman at 


may not in his estimation be so ranked, he would 
not entitled to the designation. 


we have intimated, possibly Mr. Phillips is turning 
over a new leaf. Let us hope so. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


tario. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, July 22, 1871. 

GETTING OFF, 
In these progressive days of steam, speed and 
power, with innumerable railroads diverging 
north, south, east and west throughout the length 
and breadth of this great continent, with fast 
steamers upon the oceans, travelling is made a 
pleasure and a pastime instead of a weariness, as 


in the days of lumbering stage-coaches, when a 
journey of a hundred or fifty miles was an epoch 
in one’s life, and a trip to Europe an ultimatum 
attained only by the favored few. Some such 
thoughts as these entered my mind as I found 
myself and companion, a few days since, on 
board the cars en route for Montreal, by way of 
the Vermont Central line. Occupying a section 
by ourselves in one of those Pullman palace 
sleeping cars, for we started at six o’clock P.M., 
expecting to arrive at our journey’s end at nine 
the next morning, we felt secure and content, 
notwithstanding we were of the feminine gender, 
and journeying alone for our own amusement 
and profit, we trust. The night coming on so 
soon, there is not much to mention until morning, 
when we awoke and dressed just in season to 
breakfast in St. Albans at six; and from here to 
Montreal there is not much to see, until we came 
in sight of the city, and the famous Victoria 
bridge, which is one of the first objects that the 
eye of the traveller seeks. 
AROUND THE CITY. 

Arrived in Montreal, we took a carriage for St. 
Lawrence Hall, which the editorial excursionists 
had just left; so we were consigned to one of the 
apartments so recently sacred to a disciple of the 
quill, only it was not a quill in this instance, but 
three pine pen-holders, with three very rusty 
ey ‘ees in close proximity to a huge bottle 
of ink. 

After washing off the dust of travel, we saun- 
tered forth, and, signalling the first street-car we 
saw, made the “round trip” up Craig street, and 
back, asking questions of the conductor about 
any buildings we were curious about, and receiv- 
ing polite replies in return. After this ride we 
lunched, and then, having had a horse, carriage 
and driver procured for us, started out to see the 
sights. We were first driven round Victoria 
square, then to the Notre Dame, or French Ca- 
thedral, as it is more commonly called, which we 
entered, thereby gaining some idea of its magni- 
tude; thence to the Jesuit church, which is won- 
derful in the way of fresco paintings—so perfect 
an illusion that a novice will scarcely believe 
they are not really sculptured devices standing 
out from the wall or ceiling. From here we pro- 
ceeded towards Mount Royal—‘‘Patrick”’ in the 
meantime pointing out and telling us of the dif- 
ferent public buildings, also showing us the resi- 
dences of different members of Parliament, and 
of several Americans. 

About half way round the mountain, we stop- 
ped to rest the horses, and regale ourselves with 
strawberries and delicious cream; then we went 
on our way again, getting some fine views of tle 
city, and stopping at the English Cathedral, which 
is very fine, also at St. Patrick’s church, before 
returning to the Hall. The people must be about 
three-fourths Catholic here, and the priests, in 
their long somber robes, are as thick in Montreal 
and Quebec as policemen in our eastern cities, 
serving the same purpose, perhaps. 

LACHINE AND LACHINE RAPIDS. 

Friday morning we arose in time to take the 
cars for Lachine at seven o’clock. Arrived at 
Lachine, we took steamer and started down the 
river, enthusiastic in anticipation of going down 
the rapids. It is of no use to attempt a descrip- 
tion of that which so many able pens have done; 
suffice it to say, we enjoyed it to the utmost, and 
if there was danger, unmindful of it in the ex- 
citement of the moment. Returning, our steamer 
must pass under the bridge, which one can scarce- 
ly realize is sufficiently high to allow of such a 


arriving at the wharf. And now, woman-like, 
we must meander a little amongst the dry goods. 
The nicest stores are on Notre Dame street, and 
here we purchase a few souvenirs to take away 
with us. 

QUEBEC. 

At six o’clock we are on board the steamer 
**Quebec,”’ bound for that strong city which is in 
very truth founded on a rock, and ought to stand. 
And now we have a grand view of Montreal 
from its harbor, and improve the daylight while 
we may in looking about. You wiil hear both 
the French and English language here, tlhe French 
jatbering incessantly. In the morning we are up 
early enough to see how this walled city of his- 
toric fame looks from the water, and find that 
it is very like those pictures we have already 
purchased. On landing, we enter a carriage and 
toil up an acclivity that might well be termed 
Break-Neck Hill, so steep is it. At the St. Louis 
Hotel we breakfasted; then put in a plea for a 
carriage to take us around, which was forth- 
coming. We were fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of a loquacious Jehu, who was disposed to 
tell useverything worth telling. The Governor’s 
Garden was the first place to visit, where is the 
monument erected to the memories of Wolfe and 
Montcalm; then to Durham Terrace, which is a 
sort of public promenade and battery combined ; 
by the Jesuit Palace, so called; then by an im- 
mense nunnery, stopping a few moments at the 
French Cathedral; then out through Prescott 
gate, and away towards Montmorenci, halting to 
see the old house where Montgomery made his 
headquarters, and noticing with some interest the 
domain which formerly belonged to the Duke of 
Kent. At the falls we tarried some time, and 
watched the angry waters as they came rumbling 
and thundering down from their rocky height. 
Here, also, the pen fails of its office, and we bow 
in humble adoration to that power which piled 
the rocks and sent the waters rushing over their 
stony course. Wending our way to the steps 
which are built almost directly over the fall, we 
find that Boston has already sent representatives 
who have cut or penciled their names on the 
wood. 

THE CITADEL. 

But we must hasten, for time and tide wait for 
no man; so back we go, past the French cottages, 
where everybody seems outvieing the other in 
cleanliness, for all are scrubbing, and the two- 
story stores shine like glass bottles. Back in 
Quebec again, we drive into the Citadel, where 
one of her Majesty’s soldiers takes us in charge 
and shows us the length and breadth of this for- 
midable fortress. We stand where the Prince of 
Wales stood, which spot is marked by a stone 
with his plume cut in it, looking off to where 
Montgomery effected a landing, and across to the 
plains of Abraham, famous for the battle of Wolfe 
and Montcalm. Returning from the Citadel, our 
Jehu shows us the little wooden “‘’ouse”’ where 
Montgomery waa laid out; and so we are back at 
the hotel, seeing much more on the way than I 
have space to mention. At half-past four we 
leave this quaint old city, with its crooked streets, 
ponderous gates and historic memories, and are 
soon steaming towards Montreal. 

ST. ALBANS, VT. 

Monday morning we bid adieu to Montreal, 
with which we have been more than pleased, and 
proceed as far as St. Albans, where we stop one 
night at the Welden House, very successfully 
managed by T. Lavender, the present proprietor. 
Uere we procured a carriage and drove ourselves 
by Governor Smith’s residence, and then to Lake 
Champlain. St. Albans is very pleasantly located 
for a summer tarry. Mrs. Sherman is at the 
Welden House, and the General soon expected. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 

The next day we again took up our line of 
march, stopping at Montpelier this time, and put- 
ting up at Bishop’s Hotel, where visitors will tind 
everything convenient and agreeable, with one of 
the kindest and most obliging hosts in the world. 
After tea he very kindly proposed to show us the 
town, and so we got in behind his handsome po- 
nies and enjoyed some of the most delighttul 
drives that it has been our lot to do for many a 
day. Montpelier is truly a charming place, and 
well worth visiting. The Capitol is a handsome 
building of white granite, of which the citizens 
are justly proud. ‘lhere is a large female semi- 
nary, also several fine churches. After a couple 
of days we said good-by to our hospitable host 
and hostess, and set our faces hubward, having 
been absent just one week and a day. 

THE TRIP. ‘ 
In conclading I must say a word in commen- 
dation of the beautiful scenery that gladdens the 
eye all the way from St. Albans. The hills, 
mountains and valleys, with the green fields and 
winding rivers, formed pictures that will be pho- 
tographed on the memory long after the reality 
has faded from the material vision. From the 











sight, and though Messrs. Claflin, Bird, and others, | 


call no man his “friend,’’ like Cummings, who was | 
But, after all, as | 


From Boston to the Dominion of On- | 


possibility; but so it is, and away we go, soon’ 
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time we purchased our tickets we determined to 
be pleased, and yot a great deal of enjoyment out 
‘of the trip. The conductors were uniformly at- 
| tentive and courteous and considerate of our 
comfert in a manner quite flattering to our female 
vanity. To all those seeking for change and 
amusement we would say, go thou and do like- 
wise, and we can guarantee that you will not re- 
turn disappointed. | Ap ek 





BRIEF NOTES. 
| Republican State Convention at Worcester, 
Wednesday, Sept. 27. 


| Judge Pitman of New Bedford is the last- 
| named new candidate for Governor. 


Mr. Sumner is still in Washington, compelled 
to postpone his departure from the city indefinite- 
| ly, althougb he may leave within a few days. 

The freedmen, in thirty days, deposited $73,- 
| 892.07 in the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Com- 
|pany. Somebody gains by emancipation, surely. 

The State Temperance Alliance has discussed 
the candidates for Governor, but signified no 
decisive preference. Butler was in the ascendant. 

Mayor Gilbert Pilisbury (brother of Parker 
Pillsbury,) of Charleston, South Carolina, has 
been renominated by the Republicans. He has 
been a good officer. 

The State Medical Commission refuses to allow 
Gen. Burrell to physic as he chooses at camp if 
he insists on homeeopathic doses! He must be rid 


tion way. 


senting this State. 


hasn’t pooh-poohed at the “opinion” of our Su- 
preme justices in the woman-justice matter. 
Even those who are not in favor of bestowing 


a bench of lawyers. 


ture. 


better position, which he has now obtained. 


have a lasting impression of it, especially if they 


Hill.—Traveller. 


being suffocated with dust. 


in town seeking to recover from the effects of the 
war upon her property and health, and appealing 
for aid. Our large-hearted friend, E. W. Kins- 


tributions in this direction. 


Talbot and Councilmen Smith and Hull, 
—a “ramrod” on temperance. 


unanimously confirmed. 
serve the city. 


signation. 


the bar.” This is true. 


At no period of the administration of President 


confidence of the country than at the present writ- 
ing. 
predecessors, that no former Secretary of the 
Treasury has so thoroughly entitled himself to 
the confidence of our people by perfect integrity 
in the discharge of his ollicial duties, by quiet 
and unassuming deportment, and by an inflexible 
adherence to the straightforward business rules 
which he laid down for himselt when he accepted 
this important position.—Phdadelphia Press. 

The friends of Mr. Alonzo E. Newton, well- 
known in this city, will be surprised to hear that 
he has been superseded in the superintendency of 
the colored schools of Washington, ID. C., where 
he had devoted several years of close attention 
with superior qualifications for the place, by vote 
of the Trustees, and that George F. Cook, a col- 
ored gentleman, of limited abilities, is his suc- 
cessor. This is running devotion to the blacks 
into the ground. ; 

Mr. William T. Harris, editor of the St. Louis 
Journal of Specuiative Philosophy, is spending a 
week or two in New England, and has been visit- 
ing his friend, Mr. Alcott, in Concord. He de- 
livered an address at the meeting of tue Amer- 
ican Institute, in Fitchburg, Thursday, and as he 
is an experienced school teacher, and superin- 
tendent of the public schools of St. Louis, what 
he had to say very much interested the able 
school teachers who met at Fitchburg. 

Senator Wilson writes to his village newspaper 
of southern Ireland: ‘‘The rags and poverty that 
met my sight, and the importunate cries of the 
beggars that thronged around me, made me feel 
that if I werea resident of that land I should be 
a most radical reformer, if not a revolutionist.” 
Whisky-drinking he found to be almost univer- 
sal, and yet he says he had not seen a particle of 
fighting or rowdyism, and for eighteen days after 
laniing at Queenstown he had aot heard a pro- 
fane word—which surprised him, as well it 
might. 

The legislative assembly of Brazil has for some 
time been discussing an act freeing all the slaves 
in that country. The project was recommended 
by the Emperor in his speech from the throne at 
the opening of the session, and subsequently in- 
dorsed by the two houses of the assembly in their 
responsive address, the chamber of deputies 
doing so by a vote of sixty-three to thirty-five. 
The planters make objection, of course, but the 
emancipation is sure to come. The conservatives 
are fighting for compensation, but they will prob- 
ably fail. 

The German Republicans of Iowa tell Senator 

Harlan that he has abused the patronage of his 

office in a selfish and vindictive manner; that he | 
has endeavored to corrupt the press of the State; | 
} that he has no idea of the dignity of his office ; | 
| that he voted to retain the word “white” in the | 
' naturalization laws; that he favors the abolition 

of religious freedom; is a protectionist; is utterly | 
unworthy of confidence; and, finallv, that he de- | 
| graded himself and his State in the San Domingo 
‘scheme. All which will be unpleasant news to| 
| Rev. Dr. Newman, who wants to “brother” him 
| into the Senate again. | 

The Prince of Wales persistently snubs his 
brother in-law, the Marquis of Lorne. 





member of the royal family, and at the state ball, 
recently, gave orders that the marquis should not | 
be admitted at the royal entrance. He was ac- | 


declined to enter except with her husband, saying 
that her place was where he was. The marquis 
would not take the princess in by the general pub- 
attend the tall. The people of England will reg- 
ulate this little matter, and Wales himself, as 
well, one of these days. 





of his bellyache only in the old-established regula- 


An attempt in the Connecticut Legislature to 
gobble up the Hartford and Erie Railroad in Mas- 
sachusetts, by speculators from New York of the 
Jim Fisk stripe, has been defeated—in part by the 
conspicuous aid of Edward L. Pierce, Esq., repre- 


We haven’t met a lawyer of any eminence who 


commissions upon women say the ‘‘opinion” was 
the weakest document that ever emanated from 


The Governor has appointed Clark Jillson, ot 
Worcester, judge of the District Court of South- 
ern Worcester established by the last Legisla- 
Mr. Jillson has been clerk of the Police 
and Municipal courts of Worcester for the last 
eleven years, and has long been deserving of a 


People who visit the Suffolk street district will 


go through the streets where the workmen are 
filling in with the nasty yellow clay from Fort 


And if they suceed in reaching the unpaved, 
gravel-filled section they stand a good chance of 


Mrs. C. S. Wilson, a Massachusetts lady, but 
long a resident in the South, who was most atten- 
tive to our suffering soldiers in Andersonville, is 


ley, Esq., 40 Franklin street, will roceive any con- 


The nomination of Jonathan Butterfield as su- 
perintendent of city printing was favored only by 
Alderman Pierce and Councilman Barnes of the 
printing committee, and opposed by Alderman 
Cause 
The Mayor at 
once nominated George Coolidge, and he was 
Rither would honorably 


The New Bedford Mercury, speaking of the fre- 
quent resignations on the bench, says: §‘‘There 
was a time when the acceptance of a life-appoint- 
ment on the bench was followed by a life-tenure, 
or a tenure until physical infirmity compelled re- 
But now-a-days, a judgeship, we fear, 
is sought as a stepping stone to political prefer- 
ment, or as an introduction to a wider practice at 


Grant has Mr. Boutwell more fully shared the 


It may be said, without disrespect to his 





The century which is now so near its close is a 
marvel in history. To us it has brought its cho. 

tisements as well as its great rewards. Bdt I 
think it is only when we have disregarded or de- 
parted from the simple and sublime truths of that 
Declaration, and followed new doctrines, that dis- 
aster has ensued. These new doctrines have al- 
ways proved to be like those evanescent lights 
which illumine the whole heavens for an instant 
and then disappear in darkness, while the teach- 
ings of our old faith have been like the stars set 
in the firmament shedding forth their tranquil 
light forever.— Mayor Gaston, at Philadelphia. 


These be ‘‘glittering generalities.” Will the 
mayor mention in his next speech what these 
“new doctrines” are, and what either party to 
which he has belonged has done, if anything, to 
reprovate them / 

“Nasby” seldom says a poor thing, and this is 
one of his latest and best :— 

We rejoice at the intimation that the consti- 
tutional convention of Nebraska will submit to 4 
separate vote the question of female suffrage. We 
hope it may be not only submitted to the people, bu 
ratified by a majority. We believe in the max 
im: ‘Prove all things, hold fast that which i 
good.” The right of suffrage has been breakin: 
through one limitation after another, and eact 
new expansion of it strengthens instead of weak 
ens the government. One of our new, thrifty an 
progressive Statesshould take courage to thro 
off the yoke of prejudice against new reform 
and try the experiment of woman suffrage. I 
that trial should result in failure, the world wil 
have learned the lesson by fact and not by theory 
And if it shall prove suecesstul, other States wil 
follow the good example. 

It may prove that the Washington treaty will 
in its inception and consummation, change the 
whole nature of international disputes. Here is 
marked illustration of its influence: At the dipla 
matic dinner given by our Minister Jay, in Vit 
enna, on the Fourth of July, Count Beust, in ac 
knowledging the toast to the emperor, remarke: 
that he saw in the treaty of Washington “a good 
example for Europe. Previous diplomatic con 
ferences had failed to preserve the quict and good 
neighborhood of the world, because one side or 
the other, or both, preferred war to a peaceful so- 
lution. Until now we have often seen medi-..ot 
simply tolerated and arbitration repudiated.’ 
The spectacle now presented was different, anc 
he hoped it would have its effect. There can be 
no doubt that it will. 


Last year at the Worcester races Harvard beat, 
but Yale claimed “a foul,”’ which, failing to be ac- 
knowledged, caused the latter to decline to row 
this year, and to look with disfavor upon [ar- 
vard’s challenge to a!) the colleges for a race— 
they being deemed the only tit competitors for 
Harvard. Their organ, the College Courant, in 
the absence of Yale, deemed the Harvard's vic- 
tory “of course a foregone conclusion,”-and said 
there was no reasonable hope for the smaller col- 


institution ‘cannot hope to row, with either Yale 
or Ifarvard, a race close enough to be interesting.” 
Really! The disdain of Yale was answered by 
the Amherst Agriculturals—a very small college— 
by a handsome beat of both Ilarvard and Brown 
in the shortest time on record! 

A good anecdote is told by the Philadelphia 
Press of a New Englander who audaciously set 
tled in one of the Southern cities, and, by force 
of tact, talent and energy, acquired a high posi- 
tion at the bar. With the intrepidity of a man 
who believes in his mission, and who does not 
conceive himself inferior to the arrogance around 
him, he was one day addressing a court of law, 
when he was indignantly assailed by one of the 
old practitioners, who wanted to know “whether 
the sons of chivalry and the descendants of the 
Iluguenots were to be insulted by a Yankee inter- 
loper who came here after having failed to earn 
a living in his own section”’’ The retort was a: 
quick as it was courteous. 
the young lawyer, “my ancient friend seems « 
have forgotten that the chira/cy of the South are 
being rapidly superseded by the shore/ry of the 
North, and that the //wjuenots of this section are 
being steadily displaced by the piw-Lauds of my 


“Your honor,’ said 


own!”’ 

At Long Branch Jim Fisk, Jr., is the sensation 
at one end of Ocean avenue and the President 
the other. 
hand drag, with four liveried attendants, and 
occupies a suite of ten rooms on the ground floor 
of the Continental, where his every movement 
may be noted by the passing and repassing throng 
Sunday he appeared in four diferent styles of cos 
tume—naval, semi-military, civil and ‘‘court.” 
The latter consisted of black pantalocns, pumps 
white vest, black-velvet coat, white kids, satin 
necktie, and straw hat trimmed with blue ribbon. 
The et ceteras were made up of frilled shirt, spark 
ling diamonds, natty whip, a nosegay in the lett 
buttonhole, and ferociously waxed mustache-ends 
In this striking ‘‘yget-up,”’ the admiral-colone! 
was not the least observed of those on the brill 
iantly lighted piazza of the Continental. At th 
other end of the avenue the President is the ‘‘lion’’ 
of the time, but the surroundings in his case are 
very dissimilar. 


The former drives out in an cight-in 


More thana mere local circle of friends will leas 
with deep regret that Gen. Mdward N. Hallowell 
died at his residence at West Medford, Wednes- 
day afternoon, at the age of 34. Ilis career in 
the late war was progressive and honorable. He 
entered the service asa Second Lieutenant, Twen- 
tieth Massachusetts Regiment, January 11, 18v2, 
and on the 11th of November following was made 
First Lieutenant. March 6, 186%, he was commis- 
sioned Captain in the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 
(colored) Regiment; April 17, 186%, Major; May 
31, 1865, Lieutenant-Colonel, and July 15, 1465, 
after the death of Col. Shaw, was commissioned 
Colonel of the regiment, and remained with it un- 
til mustered out by expiration of term of service 
August 20,1865. Before his discharge he receiv 

the brevet of Brigadier-Cieneral. Ilis funeral took 
place from his residence in Medford, yesterday 
afternoon. ‘The remains were interred in Mount 
Auburn. Gen. Ifallowell was of Philadelphia 
Quaker origin, and nobly devote] to the canse of 
Thissenthim into the war, and 
lie was a 


the colored man. 
his life is the price of his devotion. 
brother of Gen. N. P. Hallowell, also distinguish 
ed in the war from this State, and of the well 
known liberal, R. P. Hallowell, esq. 

The complimentery 
shoe and leather trade of the United States, on 
Thursday, by the shoe manufacturers of Haver- 
hill, wasa brilliant and successful affair, Tienov 
elty of the project was originated by the younger 
portion of the craft, and heartily endorsed by the 
seniors. The programme was onthe inost grand 
and liberal scale, and everything seemed to fa- 
vor the movement to its successful consummation. 
Moses How presided admirably, and, after full 
justice was done to the bountiful repast, the pre:- 
siding officer, after a speech of generous ans} 7 
hearty welcome, introduced his excellency Gov. 
Claflin, who spoke brieily, interesting the gath-, 
ering with his experience inthe trade. The Hon. 
John B. Alley was brought out by a very complc-/ 
mentary introduction,an1l was listened to with 
marked approval anil satisfaction. The whole 
country was represented, and many of the States 
responded eloquently. Haverhiil was represent 
ed by Dr. Geo. Cogswell, Ion. Warren Ordway 
and others. This event is an important one 





reception given to the 





Wales | and it is calenlated todo much good. The citizen 


utterly refuses to receive his sister’s husband as a | Of Haverhilland the trade may well feel proud o 


the result—loubly so beciuse the whole affai 
was carried out on radical temperance principles ' 


The New York Times for ten days past has ty. 


cordingly refused admittance, and the princess doing a long-needed work for the cause of goéd 


government and municipal honesty by exposing’ 
the corruption of the Tammany “ring” in New 
York city. Millions of dollars are shown to haw< 


lic entrance, and the result was that they did not| been stolen from the treasury, on county accounts! 
only, by fictitious charges of the most astounding 
extravagance, which have been paid nominally, 
in some instances, to wholly unknown person jp 


leges in competing with them—indeed, such an, 
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What the city accounts will develop we are yet 
to know. What has already been shown has 
struck terror into the hearts of the “ring” and the 
Democratic party generally, who seem to feel that 
they cannot withstand this terrible revelation. 
There can be no question that while these pay- 
ments have been ostensibly tor work and fixtures 
pertaining to the county buildings, the gigantic 
sums purluined have been divided up among the 
corrupt crew that run New York Democratic pol- 
ities—the T'weeds, Connollys, Sweeneys, Ialls, 
and the like’ We certainly trust that there will 
be no let-up to this exposure, but that the other 
journals will zealously aid the Zimes in this at- 
tempted cleansing of the Augean stables. The 
safety of republican institutions demands it, and 
the stupendous rascalities of Tammany in fraudu- 
lently perverting the vote of the city and State at 
frequent elections impel it. The 7’ribune touched 
the matter at first a little daintily. It daily allud- 
ed to the “surreptitious” procural of the figures 
by the Times, and affected to rebuke the language 
in which that journal gave voice to its damaging 
implications—which was very rich, considering 
the history of its publication of the Washington 
treaty and the treatment of its correspondents. 
But it soon got over this, and does not now seem 
a bit annoyed that the 7'imes has the credit of this 
bold and brave fight with the magnates of Tamma- 
ny. Let the just work prosper! 

‘The broad hint that we gave a fortnight ago 
that the city was being systematically swindled 
in its dirt contracts was supplemented, a week la- 
ter, by the daily press—withheld by us by reason 
of the absence of the Mayor at Philadelphia—with 
the full particulars. Stupendous frauds upon the 
contractor and the city, in connection with the 
Fort Ilill and Suffolk street improvements, have 
been going on tor a long time, probably for years 
in the former case, and not only with the improve- 
ments mentioned, but in connection with paving, 
sewer and grading operations in the public streets 
—wherever, in fact, it was necessary to employ 
dump-carts to bring or remove dirt. Various of- 
ficials about the City Hall partake of suspicion in 
this matter, notably Mr. McConnell of the engi- 
neers’ department. The contractors in fault in 
this present development are Martin Hayes & Co., 
and Bonner & Sutheriand—Mr. Bonner being a 
member of the Common Council. The drivers of 
the teams could take the dirt from excavations 
where they pleased, and neither the contractor 
northe city could follow them to see where it 
went to, Out of two thousand and more carts 
employed by the contractors in public improve- 
ments, not one was numbered. From 50 to 200 
loads ot clay were stolen daily by the drivers of 
teams and sold at the wharves for filling-in and 
for ballast. The work on Fort Hill is divided, the 
removal of the clay on the south side of the hill 
having been sub-let to Hayes & Co., and on the 
north side to Bonner & Sutherland, who receive 
$7 per square from the Suffolk street appropria- 
tion and $2.60 per square from the Fort Till ap- 
propriation, twelve loads making a square. These 
loads, of course, are counted a3 they leave the 
hill, so that the contractor receives credit for all 
the earth taken, wherever it goes. Whendump- 
ed. on board vessels as ballast the price paid is $1 
per ton—so that a square of earth, paid for both 
by the city for removal and by shipowners for 
ballast, netted to the dishonest contractors about 
SIS. Ti is not surpising that the dirt contracts be- 
came desirable, vor that the contractors have rap- 
idly accumulated property. In one instance , of 
seventy-nine loads, started for the Suffolk street 
district, sixty were sold for ballast. On July Ist 
there were stolen 12 loads; 51,5 loads; Sth, 119 
loads; 6th, Stloads; Sth, 10 loads; 10th, 27 loads; 
llth, 51 loads; 12th, 65 loads; 15th, 215 loads; 
l4th, 26 loads; 15th, 6 loads; and so on. The 


matter was thoroughly ventilated in the Board of 


Aldermen last Monday, and a bright committee 
appointed to investigate and report on the sub- 
ject. Councilman Sidney Squires, of the Suffolk 
street improvement committee, has the credit of 
unearthing this rascality, and like a practical busi- 
ness man paid no attention to the sleepy decision 
of the city solicitor that the city had no authori- 
ty to number the carts that were the vehicles for 
the perpetration of this great fraud! Probably 
$50.40 a vear have been stolen trom the city fora 
long series of years for the want of justa little 
system, oversight and pluck. 


Business Notes. 

Vhe city has a word of warping elsewhere in 
regard to removal of manure, &c., during the sum- 
mer season, in the interest of the public health. 

Users of hand-hose in Boston will heed the no- 
tice of the Water Board in another column. The 
public safety demands th@ the request should be 
complied with, and we have no doubt it will be 
cheerfully. 

Robert Brothers leave a very excellent list of 
suitable books for summer tourists, which may be 
seen by a glance at the advertisement in anocher 
column, One can endorse a Roberts Brothers’ 
book at sight. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are induc- 
ing their custom trade to buy their superior Ger- 
man tricots, of both summer and winter weights, for 
suits. A complete thing can be had for forty-five 
dollars, which is very cheap indeed. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have issued “A Terrible 
Temptation’ complete, in paper covers. Some 
opinions upon it willbe found not only in their 
advertisement, but elsewhere among our *‘Notes.”’ 
All will want to decide for themselves upon the 
merits of the work, and this edition will be just 
the thing for their hand. 

Alderman Cowdin, of the Soldiers’ Monument 
Committee, is lauJably doing everything possible 
to make its inception and inauguration complete. 
Ile invites, by a city card elsewhere, all military 
and civic associations to take part in the ceremo- 
nies of the laying of the corner stone in Septem- 
ber next. 

Messrs. Bennett & Co., at the “Liberty Tree 
Biock” clothing-house, corner of Essex. street, 
are making great discounts in gentlemen’s suits, 
to close out the stock. The prices are indeed re- 
markable for lowness in view of the quality and 
excellence of the goods. We urge a caretul ex- 
amination of their card and stock. 


Art Notes. 

Letters have recently been received from Anna 
Mehlig, who is now in Stuttgart, improvising her 
absence by earnest study, whilst at the same time 
rapidly increasing her repertorre for her proposed 
return to the United States at a later period. 
Anna writes, joyously of her present enjoyable 
position, gratefully of the patronage she received 


in America, and earnestly hopeful of what she 


desires to achieve when she returns. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa sang last month at Earl; 
I 


Dudleyv’s, London, and the first critics report that 
her voice was never so good as now. She sails 
for New York today, in company with her hus- 


band, the popular violin virtuoso and leader, Mr. ; 


Carl Rosa. On arriving she will immediately set 
about preparing for the season of grand opera, 
beginning at the Academy of Music, New York, 
October 2d. A third prima donna, Mile. Doria, 
has been added to the Parepa troupe. She is 
spoken of very highly by the musical journals. 


Dramatic Notes. 
THE “a@Lopr,”’ 

Dan Bryant's minstrels close their performances 
to-night, with an extra (matinee; this afternoon. 
They have had a very successtul season, equal to 
anything at this theater for almost any two weeks 
ot Iast winter. Their performances have been 
chaste and pleasing,and they have afforded much 
yratification to the stay-at-home population. 
‘LYieir success indicates that any good company 
ean succeed in Boston even in dog-day weather. 
They are obliged now, from other engagements, 
to leave town. 

The theater will remain closed tor afew weeks. 

THe “Boston.” 

This theater was opened on Wednesday even- 
ing tor acomplimentary testimonial to the veteran 
actor, Mr. George G. Spear—“old Spear,’’ as he 
is familiarly called. The offers to appear from 
his old friends were numerous and from localities 


wide-apart, and it was impossible to favor all, 


though twelve distinct entertainments were put 


into the bill. The Conways, Mr. E. L Daven- 
port, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Booth, Mr. Jos. Proctor, 
Mr. John Gilbert, and numerous other old favor- 
ites, were participants. The worthy beneficiary 
netted nearly $1700 by the testimonial, which will 
make his old heart glad. It will be securely in- 
vested for him. 

On Monday evening next, the theater will be 
opened for an engagement with Mr. G. Swaine 


Buckley, who, with a talented company, will pro- 
duce a “protean prize-play”’ of ‘‘On the Track.” 
Numerous old favorites will make their debut on 
this occasion, among them Mr. Roche, Miss Sa- 
vory, Mrs. Ayling, and others. Mr. Buckley 
himself, no longer a ministrel, will show his great 
talent in legitimate comedy, and doubtless en- 
hance his fame. He will be warmly welcomed. 


It is pleasing to know that the popular and ever- 


active Mr. McGlenen, late of the “Globe,” takes 
charge of the business of this company, and will, 
in turn, succeed to that of the regular season of 
the theater a few weeks hence. ‘Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the wants of patrons, and practically 
‘‘at home”’ in all newspaper offices, he has those 
qualities of direction and detail which make him 
an indispensable assistant to a well-ordered estab- 
lishment. We wish him a pleasant relation with 
his new connection, and have no doubt he will 
realize it. 
IN GENERAL. 
It is rumored in theatrical circles that Mr. 


Fechter may possibly open the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre next autumn with a French company for 
the production of French drama in the original. 


The probability that Charlotte Cushman will 
reappear on the stage this fall will rejoice all true 
lovers of the drama. Her fcrtune is ample, but 
the desire to see her wonderful personations is so 
great and so general that it is said she has con- 
sented to play ‘‘Queen Katherine” in ‘‘Heary 
VII.,’’ at Booth’s Theater, New York, in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Walter Montgomery has been received in 
England with great enthusiasm, and his “recita- 
tions’’ in various parts of the country have been 


highly successful. He lately gave an entertain- 
ment at Nottingham, before a large and distin- 
guished audience. At the close of the perform- 
ance, being called upon for some remarks, he 
said America is now the only refuge for the 
student-actor, and a hearty welcome and hand- 
some income, together with the chance of practis- 
ing his profession before enlightened and enthusi- 
astic audiences, surely awaithim. The tradition- 
al American, as we have been accustomed to pic- 
ture him, is a myth—he has never seen him; the 
real Americans—and there are many millions— 
are the most generous, high-souled people in the 
world, and England may borrow many useful 
hints from American society and engraft them 
upon her own social system with benefit and ad- 
vantage to the whole community. Mr. Montgom- 
ery’s compliments will certainly be reciprocated 
by many hundreds of delighted attendants on his 
acting and readings. 
Literary Notes. 

Merry’s Museum, with a gorgeous chromoed 

cover-title, is to be bound up, two volumes to the 


year. The first ot these, including the six 
monthly numbers, from January to June, 1871, 
is now ready, brimful of pictures and other things, 
and quite a desirable present for the little folks. 


The monthly part of Hvery Saturday attests in 
a marked degree the variety and choiceness of its 
pictorial richness, and the general good sense and 
merit of its editorial comments. Itis a fine sam- 
ple of the publication. The current weekly 
edition .s as popular as ever with its stores of 
“good things.’’ 

Lee & Shepard’s ‘‘Sophie May” is Miss Clark 
of Maine. Iler first writings appeared in a Bos- 
ton religious paper, and attracted little notice. 


She sent a collection of them to Lee & Shepard, 
which were read and approved, and a proposition 
was made that she should write a series of six 
stories. The famous ‘Prudy Stories” were the 
first; these were followed by the ‘Dotty Dimple 
Stories,” and the “Flyaway Stories;’’ and the 
three sets are now read and admired all over the 
country. Her books have reached an aggregate 
sale of 300,000 copies, and still sell very fast. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co., with great expedition, 
and of course ahead of all other publishers, have 
issued in paper covers A 7errible Temptation com- 
plete. This is Mr. Charles Reade’s later work of 
fiction, and will be pronounced by the generality 
of readers one of his most exciting. The plot of 


the story deals with a baronet, Sir. Charles Bas- 
sett, who, becoming acquainted with a modest and 
virtuous woman, and feeling the glow of pure love, 
determines to abandon his long-kept mistress, be- 
stowing upon hera sufficiency of worldly goods 
to make the separation easy. This discarded wo- 
man, Miss Somerset, strange to say, becomes, 
through love, a devoted adherent of her late 
‘“friend,’’ and in several marked instances renders 
important services to him, who is wholly uncon- 
scious of his benefactor. A neighbor and kins- 
man, Mr. Richard Bassett, feeling that he is 
wrongfully deprived of the entail of the estates, 
sought to supplant him in the affections of his 
sweetheart, and, subsequent to his marriage, con- 
tinually taunts him with having no heir. The 
loving wife, driven to desperation at the failing 
health and brooding melancholy of her husband, 
listens to the temptation of furnishing a surrepti- 
tious baby to allay his disappointment at the want 
ofanheir. This suggestion is made by a serving 
woman, Mary Wells, the sister of his former mis- 
tress, whose relationship to that woman the bar- 
onet and his wife never knew. ‘The birth of this 
boy restored Sir Charles to health, and happy 
days came to him. Subsequent children to the 
wife, however, causes her enmity to the change- 
ling to such a degree that she cannot bear his 
sight and determines her to ship him off to Aus- 
tralia with a liberal outfit. Ere going he indulges 
in a burglary upon the premises of the rival, and 
a previous confession by the wife to the baronet 
that he is not his child—which he treats as a men- 
tal disorder—is confirmed by the mother herself, 
the wife’s maid, who, to save her son, confesses 
that ke is the offspring of the baronet’s kinsman. 
The second son becomes thus the acknowledged 
heir, and peace and quiet reign, especially as this 
son marries the dsughter or the rival, who, by 
the love of the young people, becomes in time 
reconciled to his once-hated relative. 

It will thus be seea that noimportant reform or 
public improvement is contemplated by the au- 
thor in the composition, but simply the telling of 
an exciting story. To do this, he desls with in- 
cidents and personages usually kept in the back- 
' ground of polite intercourse, and has no modesty 

in parading the manners and language of the class 
| with entire abandon. It cannot be denied that 
| the working-out of his plot commands the intens- 
| est following, and that many of his best points as 
' a writer are embodied in the work, such as a nat- 
| ural ease of communication with the reader, 
, ready acceptance of passing events to illustrate 
| his immediate observation, &c. But at the same 
time much that is puerile is inserted; and the au- 
| thor never forgets himself. We have in extenso 

his theory of the treatment of the insane, and a 
| description of his own person, his study, and the 
;method of preparation of his novels. 
| The story will doubtless have a wide reading, 
‘for it is difficult now to neglect anything of 
| Reade’s; but we question if it will be regarded 
| as adding to his fame, and we are sure that few 

novels of modern time are more objectionable on 
| the score of consistency, dignity and good taste. 

About-Town Notes. 
THE BOSTON DIRECTORY FOR 1871. 

The names of residents in Boston, at this pres- 
ent, number 93,000, requiring 702 pages for their 
record. As the Egst Boston Adveoute counts up, 
there are only 10 Hoggs, which is a matter of con- 
gratulation. The animal creation is further repre- 
sented by 83 Lyons, 35 Badgers, 23 Wolfs and 40 
' Lambs, 4 Bulls, and 1 Oliphant,.5 Mairs and 3 
Baers. There are 20 Bucks and 15 Does, but, sin- 
gular to relate, no Fawns. The colors are repre- 
sented by 369 Whites, 35 Blacks (exclusive of 
Americanized Ethiopians), 47 Greenes, 4 Blues, 
about 6050 Browns, and 129Grays. Of fluid parties 
there are 17“Springs, 149 Brooks, 5 Rivers, 26 
Ponds, and 14 Lakes. Of the seasons, 5 Summers, 
| 16 Wintersand 11 Falls. As belonging to the cui- 
| sine we find 7 Pitchersand 17 Bowles. For horse- 
| fodder, 6 Straws and 151 Hayes. For gamesters, 
| 39 Fowlers, 7 Forrester3 and 25 Hunters. We 
| also find 13 Forrests and 74 Woods, with 1 Pine 
jand 21 Oaks; 69 Graves, but only 67 Coffins. 
| There are 1 Pleasant and 44 Cross—which speaks 
ill for the disposition of the community. Fruit is 





| scarce, there being only 2 Plumsand9 Pears. The | 
, royal family has done well for the census, there be- | 
ing o> Kings (with no Queens), 108 Lords, 16 | 


| Earls, 1 Marquese, 18 Nobies, 4 Dukes, 12 Bar- 
rons and 43 Princes. Among the trades are 15 
| Barbers, no Shavers, 47 Plummers, 88 Curriers, 
; 90 Masons and two or three hundred Bakers. 
| For buildings we have 16 Whitehouses, 2 other 
Houses (color not. given), 2 Foundations, 106 
| Barnes and 23 Shedds. We became acquainted 
| with Santh about 955 times, but the Mc's lay 
, over him by a good, healthy, working majority 
of about 2045. The other Mecks have a maxium 
of 26. Long is six times as long as Short, there 
being 66 of the first named gent, and only 11 of 
the latter. The influence of the Church is also 


felt, there being 19 of him. He is associated 
with 79 Popes, 36 Bishops, 59 Parsons, 15 Prieste, 
10 Elders, 4 Deacons, 7 Wardens and 77 Deans. 
The Bible boys should not be overlooked in this 
connection, and we may remark that we found 44 
Matthews, 21 Marks, 4 Lukes, 1 John, 15 Sauls, 
45 Pauls, 6 Samuels, 64 Daniels, 10 Solomons 
and 1 Job. We picked out 200 Stones, 45 Flints 
and 4 Bricks. We also discovered 86 Birds of a 
doubtful character, besides 60 Drakes, 9 Pigeons, 
11 Teel, 3 Finches, 4 Bulfinches, 13 Sparrows, 11 
Swallows, 26 Hawkes, 23 Partridges and only 5 
Woodcock—which latter are out of season, and 
that accounts for it, we suppose. Fish, of a 
doubtiul species, swam in 26 strong, and were 
closely followed by 127 Fishers. Of other fish 
there were 1 Hake, 1 Halibut, 1 Haddock, 66 
Pike, 8 Trout, 37 Talbot, 11 Sharkeys and 15 
Salmon. There are 8 Ferrys, also 21 Bridges, 1 
of which runs between East Boston and the city 
proper, on a horse-car. ‘(here are 4 Brides to 3 
Grooms. It Snowed 23 times. Of the national- 
ities represented among the names, were 3 Ger- 
mans, 145 French, 22 English, 7 Irish, 2 Dutch 
and only 1 Turk. 
NOTES ON THB LECTURERS. 

The American Literary Bureau is rapidly put- 
ting its house in order for the fall and winter sea- 
son. Mr. B. W. Williams, the manager, at 119 


Washington street, bulletins these announce- 
ments :—Jolin B. Gough has had wonderful suc- 
cess in California. He is expected home every 
day. He has a new lecture, not yet completed, 
which he will’ probably deliver next season. 
Anna Dickinson will give no time to the State of 
Maine. Her route for the East during the com- 
ing lecture season will be confined to four New 
England States. Mr. Hilary Skinner, the Lon- 
don News war correspondent, is expected here 
early in October. He witnessed the triumphant 
entry of the German army into Berlin. Mr. 
James T. Fields proposes to introduce an original 
poem into his new lecture. Rev. Dr. Newman, 
Chaplain United States Senate, will pass the re- 
mainder of the summer in Greenland. Kate Field 
is still in England and is busy on a new lecture. 
Gen. John L. Swift’s humorous lecture, ‘‘Twice 
Told Tales,”’ will keep the audience who may lis- 
ten in aroar of laughter. Rev. Charles G. Ames 
of California is expected here in eight weeks. 
His lecture will be everywhere received with in- 
terest. Miss Lilian Edgarton is in town, and 
is using her spare time in preparing a pew lec- 
ture. Col. R. H. Conwell is now in the West, 
rusticating. Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman is at 
Nantucket, where she will remain until the last of 
September. Mrs. Celia Burleigh has a book 
ready for publication. Carl Schurz will devote 
about a fortnight’s time to New England, com- 
mencing the last of November. ‘The subject of 
his lecture is not yet announced. Mrs. Scott-Sid- 
dons is in Europe. She will read extensively 
next winter, and will for the present abandon the 
stage. George Vandenhofl is down-Eaet, fishing, 
sailing, revelling among the hills, ete. Gen. Kil- 
patrick is on his farm in New Jersey. He is in 
great demand for next winter. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

One estate on a West End street has been held 
and occupied by a single party for about 40 years 
under a 1000 vears’ lease, and near by is another 
property which is leased for 500 years. 

The friends of the Massachusetts Infant Asy- 
lum, at Brookline, will learn with regret that the 
very efficient matron for the past four years, Miss 
Clapp, is about to retire for a while, perhaps for- 
ever, from her position. Much of the success of 
the institution is due to her, but it has not been 
achieved without great labor, to gain some relax- 
tion from which she now retires. 

The old Hancock School House, on Hanover 
street, Boston, was built in 1822. On the spot 
where this building (now Police Station No. 1) 
stands, once stood a house occupied by Judah 
Hays, a somewhat wealthy Israelite. He died 
here, and his body was buried in the Jews’ burial 
ground in Newport, R. J. Previous to the Revo- 
lution John Maverick kept a shop on this spo 
called ‘“‘The Cabinet and Chest of Drawers.’’ 
He lived in the house where his store was, and 
was an importer of lignum vite, and other hard 
woods, lHlere he also sold ‘choice good silver 
and gold lace, silver buttons, thread and cloths.” 
He was a man of considerable property, owned 
slaves and kept a carriage. He died before the 
war commenced. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Gen. Butler lost his foothold and fell overboard 
from his yacht at Newburyport, Saturday, escap- 
ing with nothing more serious than wet clothes, 
from which accident, however, arose a report of 
his drowning which circulated in Boston, Satur- 
day. 

An old gentleman, living near Newburyport, 
called for cough medicine at a drug store, the 
other day. The first dose straightened him out 
as stiff as astake, and he tay on the floor two 
hours foaming at the mouth, and swelled up as 
big as two. This he thought the effect of his 
disease, and so he took another dose, and says 
that it straightened him out stiffer than before. 
He lay foaming at the mouth for three hours, and 
swelled up as big as three. When he came to 
himself, he took a spoonful of the medicine and 
threw it into the fire, when it exploded with a 
great flash, and what remained in the bottle he 
dashed against the stone wall. Tnen he went to 
the store and found his bottle of cough mixture all 
safe, buta bottle of tly poison was missing. 

Some time ago aromantic girl belonging toa 
respectable family in Franklin county took it into 
her bead to amuse herself by intercepting letters 
written to a young lady acquaintance by a gen- 
tleman friend. ‘To her great delight she succeed- 
ed in making no end ot a misunderstanding be- 
tween the parties, but her little game has been 
discovered, and the payment of a considerable 
sum of money has prevented the matter from 
being brought before the courts. It has, how- 
ever, created quite an excitement in local circles, 
and the fair intriguant‘finds that, however inter- 
esting duplicity and deceit may seem in the chap- 
ters of a novel, they are far from proving delight - 
ful in real life. 

The barn of Hon. F. W. Bird, of East Walpole, 
was burned Sunday afternoon. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. When the family returned 
from church, at three o’clock, no signs of fire 
were visible, and at half-past three smoke was 
seen issuing from the windows of the hay-loft, 
and in a few minutes the whole building was ina 
blaze. ‘The rapidity of the fire is shown by the 
fact that Mr. Bird, who was one of the two who 
first entered the barn, in five or six minutes was 
cut off from escape by the doors and was forced 
to jump from a second-story window. ‘The di- 
rection of the wind was such as to carry the 
cinders to the residence of Mr. Bird, some twen- 
ty rods distant, the roof of which took fire sever- 
al times, but by the active efforts of the neighbors 
the house was saved. The entire crop of hay 
was in the barn, the last load (filling it full) hav- 
ing been put in on Saturday morning. All this, 
of course, being in the hay-loft, together with a 
large stock of grain, was consumed. All the 
horses and other animals, being on the lower 
floor and in the basement, were saved, as were 
also the most valuable carriages. The barn was 
an elegant one, with ‘‘all the modern improve- 
ments,” costing five or six years ago sume $16,- 
000 or $16,000. The insurance on the barn was 
35500, in the following offices: Norfolk Mutual, 
31500; Quincy Mutual, $2000; Dorchester Mu- 
tual, $2000; on hay, grain, horses, carriages, etc., 
People’s (Worcester), $1750; Weymouth and 
Braintree Mutual, $1750. Of the property insur- 
ed under these two policies about one half was 
saved. The calamity did not prevent the “vet- 
eran” from starting, next day, on a previously ar- 
ranged Adirondack excursion, where he is now 
probably philosophizing upon his exemption from 
the cares of life! 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The last comicality in the way of fashion at 
Newport, for men, is a rooster’s feathers dyed red 
and stuck into the ribbon of a white or buff sum- 
mer hat. A little banker started the fashion a 
season or two ago, and now every coxcomb has 
a bit of the chicken in his beaver. 

MARRIAGES. 

In Roxbury district, 27th inst., by Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., Mr. Luther L. Holden to Miss Mary E. Faxon, 
both of Boston. 

In Southborough, 2th inst., by Rev. J. Vila Blake, 
H. J. Burton, Jr., of Boston, to Alice G. C., daughter of 
Rey. D. 8. Whitney. 

In San Francisco, 12th inst., Mr. Edward L. Burlin- 
game of New York, (son of the late Hon. AnsonBurlin- 
game,) to Miss Ella F. Badger of S. F. 

In London, Sth inst., Leopold Richard Seymour, Colo- 
nel, Grenadier Guards, second son of Sir George Ham- 
ilton Seymour, to erg i daughter of Russell Sturgis of 
London, formerly of Boston. 














DEATHS, 





pear enitie a 


In this city, 22d inst., Rev. Asa P. Cleverly, G4 yrs. 4 


mos. 

Wth inst., — B. Rogers, 58 yrs. 

26th inst., Gen. Edward W. Hallowell, in the 35th year 
of his age. 

In South Boston, 27th inst., of apoplexy, Henry Saf- 
ford, 66 yrs. 7 mos., formerly of the firm of T. Gilbert 
& Co., piano-forte manufacturers. : 

In Bucksport, Me., Louise, only surviving daughter of 
Rev. Henry and Mrs. Louise Lord Giles, 19 yrs. 5 mos. | 

In Brookline, 2d inst., Harriotte Johnson, only | 
| daughter of Richard L. and Harriotte J. Saville. 

Iu Malden, 26th inst., Ernest Clinton, youngest child 
of Charles S. and Annie Louise Josslyn, 3 mos, 19 dys. 


3PECIAL NOTICES. 


Ifa" BRADFORD ACADEMY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES.—The next term of this institution, 
which is the first term of this year, will commence on 
Wednesday, the 30th of August, 1871. The new build- 
ing is unsurpassed for its purposes. The course of study 
has been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, eni- 
bracing both the solid and ornamental branches. Able 
teachers are employed and are aided by the most learn- 
ed lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the princi- 
pal, now in Europe, will resume her duties at the begin- 
ning of the term. Application may be made to Miss 
ABBY H. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or 
Rey. RUFUS ANDERSON, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 

JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary, Bradford . 
July 10, 1871. : Est July 22. 


tr CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL.—Tue 
Forty-fourth year will commence on the 11th of Septem- 
ber. Catalogues containing Terms, ete., may be found 
at the Bookstores of Osgood & Co. and A. Williams & 
Co., and at T. Groom & Co.'s, State street. The Prin- 
cipals can be consulted at the school house in Essex 
street on Saturdays during vacation from 9 to2 o’clock. 

July 15. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


1@- GREENWOOD INSTITUTE (8 miles 
from Boston, on Boston and Maine Railroad.) This In- 
stitution is established for the reception and treatment 
of patients suffering from disease, or derangement of the 
nervous system, caused by overtaxing the brain, by too 
sedentary habits, or the excessive or injudicious use of 
alcoholic or narcotic stimulants. 

From fourteen years’ observation and the treatment of 
nearly four thousand cases of diseases developed from 
the above causes, principally from intemperance, I am 
convinced that the diseased organism can be restored 
to health in a large proportion of cases, and that inebri- 
ety is as amenable by proper treatment as other Psycho- 
logical maladies. 

Many hundreds of the last-named cases can be cited, 
in which patients have been, by my treatment, reclaim- 
ed from an apparently hopeless condition to lives of re- 
spectability and usefulness, and restored to domestic 
love and wong tage 

The terms for board and treatment are from fifteen to 
thirty dollars a week, varying according to the accom- 
modations required for patients. In cases requiring ex- 
traordinary care and attention, there will be a propor- 
tionate extra charge. 

Ail inquiries addressed to meat Greenwood, Mass., or 
at my office in Boston, wil! be immediately answered. 

Patients are expected to remain such length of time 
as may be deemed necessary. 

Payment will be required in advance. 

Boston Office: Room No. 11 Tremont TEMPLE. Of- 
fice hours, 10 A. M. to 2 o'clock P. M. 

ALBERT DAY, M.D., Superintendent and Physician. 

GREENWOOD, July 1, 1871. 3m July 15. 





(a MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 SuMMER Sr., Cor. oF ARCH.—Six per 
cent. per annum interest will be paid by this Institution, 
from this date on all deposits which remain in bank 
six months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, 
and five per cent. on all other deposits for each and ev- 
ery full intervening calendar month they have remained 
in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. This is the 
only Savings Bank in the State that pays interest on ihe 
deposits for each and every month they remain in bank. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000. 
Boston, April 29, 1871. 8m Apr. 29. 





TO 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
LADIES. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS 


Desire to say that such has been the very great success 
attending their 


CLOSING-OUT SALE OF SUMMER GOODS 
see 
Nos. 37 and 39 Temple Place, 
They deem it expedient to continue through 
NEXT WEER 
To sell at these present 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


So thatall of their patrons may avail themselves of the 
opportunity to sceure some 


MOST DESIRABLE GOODS 


At prices rarely seen in Boston or elsewhere. 
N. B.—Our store is open for business until 6 P. M., 
and all day Saturday. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 and 39 Temple PI. 


July 29. It 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
CHARLES READE’sS 
LAST GREAT NOVEL. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 


—BY— 
CHARLES READE. 


Complete in one Vol. Fully Illastrated. 


Paper, 50 Cents. 

By special arrangement with the author of this story, 
which has excited a profound sensation in all portions 
of the world where the English language is read, the 
publishers are enabled to give the work complete in 
book form simultaneously with its appearance in Eng- 
land, and in advance of its issue by any other publishers 
in this country. 


“We all remember the commotion excited by ‘Griffith 
Gaunt,’ and ‘A Terrible Temptation’ presages a similar 


the most brilliant qualities of Mr. Keade’s genius. The 
author receives a handsome remuneration for his work, 
while at the same time the reading public in America 
enjoy the opportunity of reading the book at the same 
time as our cousins in England.’’—#oston Courter. 

“The new story from the pen of Mr. Reade challenges 
the attention of novel readers. The style is light and 
easy, progressing from point to point without a percep- 
tibie jar, and it will give many an hour of pleasant em- 
ployment tothe idlers of coming summer.’’—Phila, Age. 

“It opens in all the freshness and abounding sparkle of 
his style and the daring freedom and originality in 
which this author is conspicuous. All who enjoy a 
good, healthy, and delightful story of modern times 
should not fail to secure ‘A Terrible Temptation.’ '’— 
New York Globe. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 

E. P. Durron & Co., 713 Broadway, New York, Spe- 
cial Agents for J. R. O. & Co.’s Publications. 

July 29. lt 


TOURISTS ON PLEAS- 
URE BOUND. 





You want some entertaining book to help while away 
a weary hour. Buy one of these :— 

Hamerton’s Thoughts About Ari—$2.\0. 
Hamerton’s A Painter’s Camp—#1.5). 
George Sand’s Mauprat; Antonia; Monsieur 
Sylvestre; Miller of Angibault; Snow Man. 
Price of each $1.5), 

Mes. Stowe’s Pink and White Ty rauny—$1.5). 
Miss Alcot’s Little Men; Little Women, 2 
vols.; Am Old Fashioned Girl; Hospital 
Sketches. Price per volume, $1.50. 

Burnand’s More Happy Theughts; Happy 
Theughts, Each 1.0. 


A Visit to My Discontented Cousin. $1.00. 





Sold everywhere; mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


July 2. BOSTON. It 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


FINE GERMAN TRICOTS, 


Both Summer and Winter Weight. 


Black, Blae. Dahlia, Brewn, Olive, and 

Handsome Mixtures, 

Made by Bockhacker’s successors, Schnabel, and other 
German manufacturers. 

Orders will be taken fora short time in our custom 

department, for garments to be made to measure from 

the above goods at the following prices : 

Ceat $27, Pantaloent $12, Vest $6. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 
Boston, July 29, 1871. It July 2. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS. 

Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Besten. 

Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the Coun- 

ties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of In- 

struments relating to Real and Personal Estate. Copy- 


ing done with neatness and expedition. 
DWARD GW. STEVENS. Mary E 





Near Chetopa, Kansas, 14 inst., of bilious fever, War- 
ren Kimball, formerly of Ipswich and Boston, 59 yrs. 


excitement in its behalf. It certainly exhibits some of ) 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1871... 


“LIBERTY 
BLOCK.” 


456 WASHINGTON ST... 


CORNER OF ESSEX STREET. 





Great Discount 


IN PRICES, TO CLOSE. 


GENTS’ SUITS, 


Mixtures, 
$8.00, 
COATS, former prices $12 to $15 
$12.00. 

COATS, former prices $1¢ to $20. 
$1.00. 
PANTALOONS, former prices $5 to $7. 
86.00. 
PANTALOONS, former prices $3 to $11. 
$2.00. 

VESTS, former prices #3 to 35. 


$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4, $41.50 and $5. 
Large line of Famcy Marseilles and Sitiped 
Linen, $3 to $6. 


S. P. BENNETT & CO., 


456 Washington Street., 
COR, OF ESSEX ST. 





July 29. 2t 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


—IN— 


WATCHES. 


CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS 


Have just received a new invoice of 


EKEGREN WATCHES, 


With “Reed’s Patent Regulator,” by which 
these watches can be Regulated with the 
greatest exactness. 

Every wearer of a Watch knows the diffi- 
eulty of moving the r gulator with the deli- 
cacy required to correct small variations. 


By this simple arrangement the regulator 


ty not attainable by any other method. 

C., M. & F., having purchased the Patent 
Right to attach this regulator, are prepared 
to apply it to any watch that will admit of it. 


240 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


CHURCHILL. 
WATSON 





We have again undertaken the manufacture of 


Hoop Skirts, 


Exclusively for our own sales. Every article used by 
u3 is the best that can be procured in the country, and 
a long experience has convinced us that the 


BEST HOOP SKIRT 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 WASHINGTON STREET, 
3,5, 7, WINTER STREET. 
P.S.—Orders for Single Skirts taken at 
our Counter. 


HOWLAND & JONES, 
(Successors to Oris Norcross & Co.,) 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS WARE 
IMPORTERS, 
23 and 24 South Market Street, 


(Opposite the Dome of Faneuil Hall Market.) 


Just landed by late ships, full invoices 


WHITE GRANITE, 
Of the different English Manufactures, including T. & 
R. BOOTE’S PRIZE MEDAL WARE. 

— ALSO — 
John Edwards's New “ Havre” and “Cale 
nis’? Semi-ePorcelain, or Porcelain de 
Terra, now so much sought after. 





FRENCH CHINA, 


Recent Importations, 

Embracing full lines of the Staple White, or New Mod- 
els; also, Gold Band and Color and Gold Decorations, 
in Dinner, Tea and Toilet Ware, Cuspadores, Vases, &c. 


Extra Thick Hotel Ware, 
By the package, or repacked in lots to suit. 

The above goods are fresh from the Potteries in Eu- 
rope, are well suited to the wants of the city and coun- 
try trade, and will be sold at the lowest REDUCED 
market values, by the package, or in lots to suit. 


FRUIT JARS. 


Mason’s, Millville, Gem and others, throughout the 
season, at the lowest manufacturers’ rates. 


GEORGE HEWS & CoO. 


(Established in 1831.) 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


rant it, which we feel justified in saying after an expe- 
rience of thirty;five years in the business. Any person 
wishing to purdac and not feeling able tu pay the en- 
tire price down for an instrument, can, by payment of 
$25 to $100 at the time, and from 50 cents to one dollar 
a day afterward, have the use of a fine Piano, at the 
same time having this convenient method of paying for 


portion of the rent allowed toward the purchase. Sec 
ond-hand Pianos, Organs and Melodeons, in good order, 
at prices from &) to $250. Pianos tuned and repaired 
in the best manner. Old Pianos bought or taken in ex- 


change. 


379 Washington Street. 


NEW AND ELEGANT | 
Decorations. | 


Interior 


PAPER HANGINGS 


In Every Variety. \ 


FRESO0 BORDERS AND MOULDINGS, | 


FRENCH FLOWERED PAPERS AND | 
BORDERS, 


GILT MOLDINGS, | 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY ' 


DENNETT & BLISS, 


383 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
ge Also a Large Assortment of COMMON PA- 


PERS, at Low Prices. | 
GENTS, READ THIS! WE WILL Pay, 
AGENTS A SALARY OF $3) PER WEEK and ex- 
penses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. Address M. WAGNER & 
CO., Marshall, Mich. Rém Feb. 13. 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day) to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the ‘‘lock-stitch’’ | 
alike on both sides), and a? icensed. The best and | 
cheapest family Sewin, hine in the market. Ad- | 
dress JOHNSON, Cc K & CO., Boston, Maes., Pitts- 


i 








STEVENS. 
June 10. tf 


burgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill.,or St. Louls,Mo. Ely $10 


TREE 


Made from Cheviots, Genuine Scotch, Black Cloths, and 
Tricots, Blue and Dahlia Diagonals, and Dark and Light 


White Vests, Dack and Marseilles, $2, 


may be moved with an accuracy and certains 


& CO., 
WASHINGTON AND WINTER STREETS. 


We will sell a good Piano for a small profit, and war- | 


| Opinion of the California Angelica and Muscatel for 
‘nervous invalids debilitated by uterine disease; and 
it. Grand, Square and Upright Pianos to rent, and u | from what he had learned of the purity and reliability 


GEORGE HEWS & CO, 


7 THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CO. 


IAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR 


NEW BUILDING, 


76, 78, 80 and 82 
FRIEND STREET, 


low their Old Stand. 


JACKSON & CO.. 


HATTERS, 


SUMMER STYLES OF 


SILK HATS. 


AND PEARL AND WHITE 


CASSIMERE HATS. 
JUST OUT, 
AND ALL THE LEADING 


NEGLIGE SOFT AND DERBYS, 
Iu Felt, Cloth aud Light Colored Silks. 


A fine assortment of Boys’ 


Felt, Cloth and Straw Hats. 
AMIDON'S NEW YORK HATS. 


Canes, Silk Umbrellas, 
JOVINS’ KID GLOVES. 


HAMMOCKS tn large quantities, 
HAT BRUSHES, &c. 


J. A. JACKSON & CO.. 


50 Tremont st. 


NO DUNCE-CAPS, 
Semi-military clap-trap, playing at keeping store, or 
other nonsense, permitted at z 


COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


Students are here taught to be in earnest, self-reliant, 
to become proficients in mercantile matters, and suc- 
CESSFUL IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

This is abundantly proved by the experience of the 
past thirty years, during which time upwards of sicteen 
thousand students have attended this Institution, most 
of whom, upon Ciraduating, have been placed in good 
situations, and are now distinguished for their attain- 
ments in every department of business in all parts of 
the world. 


THAT IS THE PROUD RECORD 
the subscriber has this day the honor to refer to 
CaTALoaues, and Circulars containing full informa 
tion, with styles of HANDWritiNG taught, and list of 
Mr. Comer’s works on 
Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Navigation, X¢, 
sent by mail, or may be had free at the College, 323 
Washington St., corner of West street, Boston, 
where the public is invited to inspect the arrangeun ut: 
GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., President, 
GREAT DISCOUN'T 


IN PRICES OF 


FURNITURE. 


To reduce our Stock we will sell our auits of 


PARLOR FURNITURE 


AT A REDUCTION OF 
$50 to $125 a Suit on Preseut Prices. 
The purchasers to select the Coverings to suit their 
tastes. 
This is a great inducement to those in want of first- 
class Furniture. 


HENRY A. TURNER & CO., 


31 West Street. 


COMMONWEALTH 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


OF 


To All Town and City Agencies: 
THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER'S 


Oftice for the sale of PURE Liquors for Medicinal and 
Mechanical purposes, 


No. 22 Custom House Street, 


BOSTON. 


ALL LIQUORS sold at this Office are first analyzed 
by Dr. S. Dana Hayes, the official State Assayer. 


J. A. BRODHEAD, 


CoMMISSIONER, 


THE 
ADULTERATIONS 
Of the Food and Drinks of the present day are too well 
known to be denied, but the alarming extent of this ne- 
farious practice is known only to those who have given 
the matter special atteution. In the earlier years of 
our business the limited demand existing for American 
Wines did not offer an inviting field for 
THE UNSCRUPULOUS MIXER. 
Now that the efforts of our house to make California 
Wines popular have been crowned with success, and 
their merits have been admitted, the market is flooded 
with all kinds of vile compounds which are sold upon 
the reputation acquired by 


OUR BRANDS. 


We would call the attention of consumers of We 
and Brandy to the annexed endorsements of our 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


and refer with pride to the many thousands of those 
who have honored us with their patronage during the 
past ten years. 





Extract from the Proceedings of the Gynecological So- 
ciety, of Boston, October, 1870.) 
Reported by Horatio BR. Storer, Secretary, 


“The Secretary having presented, in the name of 
Messrs. PERKINS STERN & CU., of Boston, several 
specimens of California Wines and Brandy from their 
own vineyards, upon motion of Dr. Rield, the Society re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the Whole for the pur- 
pose of testing, by tasting, these therapeutic appliances. 
| Dr. Sullivan stated that he had found the California 
' Hock of this house of great advantage in the treatment 
| of menorrhagia and metrorrhagia. 

| Dr. Lewis had also seen great benefit from the Hock, 
| chiefly in certain classes of dyspeptic cases. 

Dr. Storer had long entertained a very respectful 





of the Culifornia Port, he was inclined to think very 
highly of its employment in cases attended with too 

reat laxity of the intestinal canal. There could be no 
Soaks that, where stimulants were really indicated, the 
use ofthe agents now = the table was far preferable 
to that of the stronger liquors."’ 

Many other favorable opinions were expressed by 
physicians present who had tested the excellence of 
these remedies in practice. 


PERKINS, STERNS & CO. 


108 TREMONT STREET. 


1871. 





WE ARE NOW OPENING a very large and finely- 
selected stock of 


CARPETINGS, 


CONSISTING OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY, 
SUPERFINE, 
AND ALL THE CHEAPER GRADES, 


TOGETHER WITH 


OIL CLOTHS, MATTING, MATS, RUGS, 


—AND— 


Window Shades. 


GEO. W. CHIPMAN & CO., 


93 Court & 5 Hanover St=., 


Next to the corner of Hanover street, a few doors be f 


used after the date named above 


| __ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
| THE GLOBE. 


| Mm. AWRVHU e CURNEY So i550. 66 cc ovccscc PROPRIETOR 
Seer rrr ree Fe 


Mr. W.R. Froyp........ 


POSITIVELY 
| LAST TWO PERFORMANCES 


Of the World-Renowned 


DAN BRYANT'S MINSTRELS, 


Under the management of the famous comedian, 
DAN BRYANT. 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, at 2.30. 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 8 
THIS(SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, Grand Fare=- 
well Matinee. 


| THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, Benefit ef Lit- 
tle Mac. 


All the Favorites will appear at Each Entertainment 
| BOSTON THEATER. 

Mai dB. Bouter iso cestode: MANAGER 
THE POPULAR COMEDIAN, 


G. SWAINE BUCKLEY, 


Has been engaged for a brief season, and will produce 
his Protean Prize Play, 


ON THE TRACK, 


With the assistance of an excellent Company, which 
includes Messrs. Frank Roche, Fred Hight, J.J. Sulli- 
van, W. Seallan, J. H. Connor, Miss Ida Savory, Miss 
Lizzie Anderson, Mrs. W. L. Ayling and others. 
OPENING NIGHT, MONDAY, JULY 31. 
| Nothing will be spared to make the rendition of 
IN THE TRACK worthy of general favor 
Box Office open Saturday morning. 





BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


| PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 





"IMIS ONLY MIDAL, 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURFR 


| 
- OF 


| Chocolate and Coeoa, 


} ; : 
and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
| these articles at the Paris Exposition, has b ’ 
e F aris E : 3 een awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO 
_ Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa, and are unequalled in quality 
ji Dd flavor. Also, pure Cuocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
| all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 
| Sokt by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


' 
| 
| 
| DORCIIESTER, MASS. 
BOTTLED LAGER BIER. 
The constautly inereasing demand for our Lager Bier 
; in bottles for family use, has induced us to pay partic 
| ular attention to this branch of our business, This Bier 
| is Winter Brewed, from the best quality of Barley, Malt 
aud Hops, and is highly recommended by many of our 
first Physicians. Orders lett 
promptly attended to 


H. &. J. PFAFF, 


At their New 
37 Milk Street, 
CORNER OF MORTON PLACE, 


at our office will) be 


Depot, 


ABOUT 


20 000,000 ACRES 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA 


LANDS FOR SALE, 

Oa Ten Vears CeeditatG Per Ceut, inierest. 

No part of principal due for two years, vad afterwards 
only oue-ninth yearly. PRobucrs will pay for land and 
good improvements much within the limit of this gen- 
erous credit, On these liberal terms every capable and 
enterprising man, having only small means, ean soon ac- 
quire a good farm and home tor himself and family 


CIRCULARS giving full partienlars are supplied 
gratis; and any wishing to induce others to emigrate 
with them, or to forma colony, are invited to ask for 
all they want to distribute. — 


: ASECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of lands 
in Lowa is sold for 30 cents, and a similar map of 
Nebraska lands is sold for 20 conts 


Apply to G. S. MARRIES, Land Commissioner 

Barlington and Missouri River BR. R. Ce. 
For Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Lowa, aud 
For Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Nebrashu. 


CARPETS! CARPETS! 
‘Tapestry Carpets, 


AT $1.00, $1.00, $1.00 PER VARD. 
ALL-WOOL CARPETS, STRAW MAT. 


TINGS AND OIL.CLOTILS 


AT FQUALLY LOW PRICES 


BEST ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


IN NEW DESIGNS 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO., 


GG Hanover Street, 


UNvern THE AMERICAN House. 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C tT ees O 


Ia the Year One Thousand Fight Hundred 
and Seventy-One. 





> 


I OO SFO NN. 





AN ORDINANCE 
In addition to an Ordinance in relation to Health 


Be it ordained hy the Aldermen and Common Council cf the 
City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows 
Section 1. No person shall remove any ma_ re, or 
cause or suffer the same to be removed, between the first 
day of a and the first day of November, except be 
tween the hours of twelve at night and two hours after 
sunrise. 

SeceTion 2.) Every person offending against the pro- 
vision of this ordinance shall forfeit and pay a sum not 
less than five dollars, nor more than titty dollars, for 


In Common Council, July 12, S77). Passed 
Sent up for concurrence. 
JOS. H. BARNES, IP §L ‘ent pro te:n 
In Board of Aldermen, July 17,1 .4 Concurred 
CHAS. B.. JENKINS, Chairman. 
Approved July 14, IS7I. 
July 2. 2t 


WM. GASTON, Mayor 


| Res ace oO F BO: Ss FO: N= 
ARMY AND NAVY MONUMENT. 
City Haut, July 24, 1871. 
The Committee on the erection of the Army and Navy 
Monument having been authorized by the City Council 
to make suitable arrangements for laying the Corner 
Stone of the Monument on Flagstaff Hill, Boston Com- 
mon, on the ISth day of September next, would be 
pleased to have any civil or military organizations locat- 
ed in the city of bodes take part in the ceremonies 
The music for the procession will be furnished by the 


ty. 
All civie organizations which desire to appear are re- 
quested to communicate with the undersigned on or be- 
fore the first day of September 

ROBERT COWDIN, 
July 2. ot Chairman of Committee 
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OFPiCE OF THE CocHITUATE Water Boarp, | 
Boston, July 21, i571. j 
To Cochituate WatereTakers. 

The greatly increased demand for Cochituate Water, 
together with the fact that the present level of the Lake 
is 4 feet 5 1-2 inches below the corresponding time ot 
last year, showing a very large decrease in the accumu- 
lation of water, and the uncertainty as to the amount 
of rain-fall during the coming season, prompts this 
Board to use all means in their power to economize in 
its use and prevent unnecessary waste. 

One great source of waste during the present season is 
by the use of hand-hose, an evil sufficiently obvious to 
all, and requiring an amount of water probably not re- 
alized by the consumer. 

The efforts hitherto exercised by this Board to con- 
trol the waste by this means having proved ineffectual, 
they are now compelled to adopt more stringent mean-, 
and have therefore voted to abolish the use of the hand- 
hose from and after July 24th, and have directed the 
Water-Kegistrar to shut off the water from the premises 
of all those persons where the hose is reported to be 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
President of the Cochituate Water Board. 
July 29. It 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Mocnt Hore Cemet- 
TeERY.—The public are informed that from the 
fifteenth day of May to the fifteenth day of October pas- 
sengers will be conveyed to the Cemetery by the Jamai- 
ca Plain Horse Cars, which leave the office of the Metro- 
litan Railroad Company, corner of Tremont and Brom- 
eld Streets, at 12.50, 1.0 and 2.50 o'clock daily (except 
Sundays), ——— at Jamaica Plain witha Coach ex- 
resaly for Mount Hope passengers, which RETURN- 
NG, leaves the Cemetery at 2.15, 3.15 and 5 o'clock. 
Through fare each way Sixteen Cents. 
EDWARD A. WHITE, 

President Board of Trustees. 





BOSTON. 


Boston, May 2), 1871. 5m May 20. 
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Some Thoughts on Kindergarten. 


—e 


BY EMMA C. WHIPPLE. 


I hope the “Trotty Book,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, is familiar to your readers. “Trotty” 
himself is, thanks to the love and wisdom which 
doeth all things well, known everywhere, and every - 
where may be described in the terms used by his 
biographer, Miss Phelps: —“ Grandmother says 
that he isa little pink daisy; his brother Max pro- 
nounces him a humbug; Lill insists that he isa 
monkey; and his mother will have it that he is a 
dew-drop; Biddy inclines to the belief that ne is 
a blessing; Patrick denominates him the plague 
of his life; while Cousin Ginevra, who has been 
to boarding-school and wears long curls, has sev- 
eral times informed me that he is such a little dar- 
ling. At any rate, whatever he is, he had seen 
the May-flowers grow pink, and the tassels of silk 
hang from the rustling corn, and the blood-red 
maple-leaves fall, and the snow-flakes melt on his 
pretty pink hand, three times.”’ 

It is a great temptation to continue quoting 
from this life-like description of a bright child, 
whose free, happy life has been as little spoiled as 
possible with unnecessary restrictions, and whose 
self-activity had, even at that early age, led him 
into numberless catastrophes which came very 
near being tragedies. I am confident no surer 
cure for the dyspepsia exists than the reading of 
the ‘‘Trotty Book. I have both taken and ad- 
ministered this prescription, and say to your read- 
ers, fry it. But I wish to make a use of “Trotty” 
which his biographer never had in view. ‘‘Trot- 
ty,’’ the irrepressible in his first four years, has 
quite put his mother to her wits’ end to know how 
to manage him. She begins to fear he will be a 
dunce, and attempts to teach him to spell by 
means of blocks with letters on them. The his- 
tory of her attempts in that line will find many a 
parallel, and ner decision to send him, as a last re- 
sort, to Miss Pumpkin’s school, is the history of 
thousands of mothers who have felt that they 
were not equal to the task of finding a healthy, 
happy, rollicking four-year-old any occupation 
which was not likely to end in mischief, and have 
sent the little ones to school as the only safe place. 
Miss ’umpkin’s school is quite as unobjectionable 
as the larger number of schools for very young 
children; but all that Trotty gets out of his first 
day’s experience may be explained by the closing 
dialogue, on the discovery of some of the pieces 
of mischief which have been perpetrated by poor 
Trotty during his first morning at school. 

Miss Pumpkin says, gravely:—‘‘You have 
made mea great deal of trouble this morning. 

You must learn that little boys can not play in 
school. You may take your little rocking-chair 
and go am] sit alone, over there by the door, till I 
call you.” 

We do not wonder that the next thing which 
liappens is that Miss Pumpkin finds the little 
rocking-chair cmpty, that Trotty is flying home- 
ward, and in reply to his grandmother’s surprised 
exclamation, “Why, Trotty, school can’t be out 
yet; you have not been gone an hour!” that 
Tretty should have come to the conclusions 
which he proceeded to express thus:—‘Oh, I 
don’t know’s I care if I haven’t. I don’t like 
yvoing to school,” ending his enumeration of rea- 
sons for such conclusions by, ‘tI guess I b’lieve 
I'd rather grow up a dunce.”’ 

Dear little Tretty! Your experience has been 
that of legions of Trottys, but if it had chanced 
to be a Kindergarten to which your baby steps 
were turned on that eventtul morning, how dif- 
ferently the record of your biographer would read. 
if the teacher of cur imagined Kindergarten 
slould, in a good degree, have resembled the 
ideal of the beloved Froebel, whose name I hope 
some day dittle children shall be taught to lisp 
with blessings, how different would have been 
sour report tothe grandmother who so tenderly 
sympathized in all your joys and sorrows. You 
would have told her of the teacher’s loving greet- 
ing; of the sweet little hymn the children sang— 

‘From the far blue heaven, 
Where the angels dwell, 
God looks down on children, 
Whom he loves so well;” 
then of the pretty flowers; of the little pot she 
gave to you for your own to plant some seeds in; 
of the slate, ruled in squares, on which she showed 
you how to make lines from ‘“‘up to down’’; of the 
‘folding lesson,’ which was, perhaps, the order 
of theday, and you would have rummaged your 
pockets for the ‘“‘salt-cellar’’ you had made, ail for 
dear grandinamma, only, perhaps, the kind teacher 
helped you fold it a /it/e better than your small 
and unaccustomed fingers could at once do; or, per- 
haps, it was building lesson, and you will wisely 
descant on cubes, and their edges, and corners, 
and surfaces, until youracquirements in one short 
morning would have made grandmamma and 
mamma look at each other with such admiring 
ylances that it may be well for you, dear little man, 
that you did xf take note of them in your eager- 
ness to tell of the plays with the soft little balls, 
and how they played ‘“pigeon-house,”’ too, and 
you were a pigeon. But, Trotty, darling, it is 
useless for us to try to explain to grandmamma 
and mamma a// that you would have had to tell. 
Little Johnny’s grandmamma has been many, 
many times to a Kindergarten, and we will let 
her tell what she thinks about Kindergartens for 
‘lrottys. She is anxious, forthe sake of all the 
little ones everywhere, that the beautiful Kinder- 
#arten may speedily take the place of Miss Pump- 
kin’s school. 


‘The most striking contrast between the present 
primary schoolsystem and that of the Kindergar- 
ten consists in the utilization by the latter of the 
natural traits and activity of young children. 
Froebel seems to have made a discovery of cer- 
tain laws which govern the development of chil- 
dren, and to have, ina most wonderfully beauti- 
tual and simple method, adapted means to this end. 
The ‘‘irrepressible infant,’’ the terror and the 
charm of the orderly circle of proper and staid 
elders, under Froebel’s methods becomes harmoni- 
ous and orderly, and, finding food for his activity 
in the series of occupations devised by this bene- 
factor, ceases from destroying everything within 
his reach, and learns to create forms of symmetry, 
to enjoy exercise of skillot hand in many various 
ways, and all this without constraint having been 
imposed; direction, it is true, is given, and the true 
meaning of the word Aindergarten expresses just 
the sort of direction, for to give each plant a cul- 
ture fitted to its best growth and development, and 
to prune and train into orderly and beautiful 
growth the plants under her care, ‘s the function 
of the Kindergartener. 

Froebel seems to have thoroughly believed that 
the all-wise and good Father fxew what these lit- 
tle ones needed to enable them to attain the har- 
monious development which is the birthright of 
all who are born of woman, and so Froebel has 
provided for the education of the whole being of 
the child from its earliest conscious existence, 
carefully directing that in the earliest months only 
‘clear impressions” shall be presented of objects, 
in order that afterward ‘‘clear ideas” may be torm- 
ed. While yet in the arms of the loving mother 
or faithful nurse, the study of the new world into 
which the child has been ushered commences, and 
upon the wisdom and faithfulness of those in 
whose love and care it rests willdepend in a very 
yreut degree the quality of mind and heart, as 
well as th® healthtul growth of the body, of the 
child. ‘That so large a portion of the children 
born die within the first few years proves that 
neither parental love, nor skill of doctorg, nor sci- 
ence of physiologists, has been of avail to find out 
the true methods; i it seems an insult to our 
Father to believe that such hosts of children are 
born, at such a lavish expenditure of hopes and 
jove, of pain and sorrow, only to wither and die. 
‘That so many children are imbecile, idiotic, or in 
any manner abnormal, is a stern fact, which pro- 
claims that all the wisdom of the past has not sut- 
fived to teach us how to rear sound minds in 
healthy bodies. Those whose eyes have been 
anointed are confident that in the system and 
methods of Froebel is contained a new clement, a 
promise of * Paradise Regained.” 

The child is three years old, and it may now 
attend a Kindergarten; but we must, however, say 
here that the furniture and arrangements tor a 


Kindergarten must have a special adaptation to | 


this method of teaching. The desks are covered 
with lines which make squares of an inch; this 
teaches the child to arrange his materials in an 


orderly manner; and as rules are given tor each | 


occupation, in afew days you will see the little 


three-year old as intently counting the squares, to | 
know on which line to place his blocks or sticks, | 


as if he had been born to do nothing else; this 
enables the child to comprehend direction; ‘‘up’’ 
and “down,”’ “right’’ and “left,” are illustrated 
by means of these squares. 

‘But do you teach such abstractions to a child 


of three years old‘ perhaps you ask; ‘‘is it not | 


cruel to compel such a mere baby to sit ata desk 
and learn things’’ Were this a common pri- 
mary school of the usual kind, this would be a 
pertinent inquiry, and it might, perhaps, come 
within the scope of the investigations of Mr. 
Bergh. 
bining Anowiny and doing, a very young child is 
made capable of receiving impressions, which be- 
come, by degrees, the basis of :deas, and the 
chasm trom the unknown to the khown, from the 
concrete to the abstract, is bridged over success- 
fully by the various occupations of the Kinder- 
garten. 

From the first happy hour that the child enters 
this “Paradise of Childhood,’’ as the Kindergar- 
ten has justly been called, Aands and brain, in 
work and play, preserve a happy equilibrium, and 
it becomes apparent to all who observe that many 
a law of high significance to the child’s future 
development has become a part of his conscious- 











ness, and that, too, without any strain of the 
mind, any weariness of the body, but with only 
the joy which use gives in the exercise of all the 
faculties given us by the Creator. : 

‘How is all this accomplished?’’ do you in- 
quire. 

Your little pet of three years old, who has 
never passed a morning out of the light of his 
mother’s eyes, has L2en deposited in the Kinder- 
garten; the genial Kindergartener, whose skill 
has been attained through the teachings of her 
heart, whose tenderness thrills in her voice, and 
whose sincere love for childhood has led her to 
devote herself to this work, cannot fail to attract 
the little one; and after the gentle murmur of 
subdued voices repeating the prayer to the 
“Father in heaven who loves little children so 
well,” tollowed by a little song or story, the 
day’s lessons begin. ‘‘Lessons!” you say; 
“what lessons can be given to such a baby as our 
Tommy ?”’ 

Did you ever realize how much knowledge 
your child bas mastered in the three years in 
which he has lived in our world? He has 
learned to walk, to run, to climb; he has learned 
to judge very correctly of the qualities of many 
things, and attaches a value to apples and oranges 
in direct proportion to their size. He is quite an 
adept in natural history, knows most of the do- 
mestic animals, has learned to speak and under- 
stand the English language! and is withal an 
accomplished diplomat, and will “lobby” through 
a doubtful bill with a skill quite amazing and 
amusing to an impartial observer. 

A card, with holes pricked at the distance of a 
quarter of an inch apart, is now given to the lit- 
tle one, with a thread of bright-colored worsted 
and a needle; he is shown how to put the needle 
back and forth so as to form straight lines in se- 
ries; he is told that this is “perpendicular,” and 
when this lesson by frequent repetition has been 
taken fully in, he is shown how to form ‘‘horizon- 
tal’’ lines, and before you are aware that he has 
learned anything at the Kindergarten, he is using 
these terms intelligently in reference to objects 
around him. At another hour a slate and pencil 
are given to the child, for the drawing lesson is 
in progress now. You will observe that the slate 
is ruled into squares of half an inch by lines cut 
in the surface of the slate, and here again per- 
pendicular lines of one square’s length are made. 
These lessons go on regularly, week after week, 
until lines of two, three, four and five squares in 
length are made perfectly. This is the foundation 
for a system of drawing so beautiful in its self- 
developing character as to seem to those who 
have observed it to be the only true method. 

If you will look in on another day, you will 
find your child and his little companions happily 
occupied with two, three, four or five, or perhaps 
ten, little smooth sticks, which they arrange, ac- 
cording to directions given, on the lines on their 
tables. When as much knowledge has been given 
as the young things may at once receive, per- 
mission is given to ‘invent’ forms, and then each 
child starts off on its own hobby; the differences 
in the bent of each child begin to be seen when- 
ever free invention is the order of thehour. The 
vivid imagination of the child will see a likeness 
to many things in the simple forms it can create 
from these few and simple materials; and, I speak 
from a careful observation of children under both 
conditions, there is far greater pleasure to the 
child in this exercise of its inventive faculties 
than can ever be obtained from the most elaborate 
toys, which are often broken by children simply 
from the desire for material to work out their own 
inventions with. But our careful Kindergartener 
is ever watchful, lest even this occupation, so 
light, and rendered so cheerful from the orderly 
interchange of opinions and ideas among these 
inventors, should overtask the little ones; and 
now the luncheon, temptingly hidden in various 
tiny receptacles, awaits the busy little bees, and 
trooping they come; and, while the gentle and 
sympathetic care of the teacher makes an air of 
peace surround the little group, the luncheon is 
eaten, and rosy apple and golden orange, luscious 
grapes or juicy pear, with bread or its substitutes, 
form a feast which seems a sort of angelic pic- 
nic; the happy, merry tones bear witness to the 
healthful effect of this social feature of the lunch 
together. Ah, well may it be if in the future 
banquets of maturer years such genial flow of 
soul refine the joys of the table, and make dining 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul! 

Lunch is over, the tiny baskets are emptied, the 
sense of satisfaction which is inspired by tood 
eaten in due season and in social surroundings 
makes every one in good humor, and, the signal 
being given, the “ring” is formed, and one of the 
one hundred plays, while the ball, which Froebel 
calls “the earliest friend of the child,” is played 
to the rhythm of a song adapted to each play. 
The balls educate more than mere skill of hand. 
They are six in number, of the three primary 
and the three secondary colors. Froebel's direc- 
tions are very precise as to the sequence in which 
these shall be used—a primary color should be 
followed by a secondary color connecting it with 
another color—so careful has Froebel been in all 
that pertains to the education of the child; nothing 
so minute as to be unnoticed by him. Half an 
hour quickly passes, while ‘‘The ball comes round 
to meet us,”’ ‘“‘My ball, I want to catch you,’’ and 
the ever-favorite play of “Who’ll buy eggs?” are 
each played till each child has had a turn, after 
which more lessons follow. You would weary of 
reading, sooner than I of writing, if I were to de- 
scribe ‘‘The Weaving,’ “The Building,’ ‘“The 
Pricking,’’ “The Pea-work,” “The Claymodel- 
ing,” “The Folding’ lessons which fill out the 
attractive round of occupations; or of the object- 
lessons, which are given every week; of the 
knowledge of seeds and plants, which is imparted 
by sundry walks in autumn days to gather seeds 
of, perhaps, maple trees, which are planted in 
pots, and are actually growing before their sight; 
of the bulbs, which were first made the subject 
of an object-lesson before they were started; and 
of the daily mission of watering the plants, which 
is given tothe children in turn; of the visits to 
the fernery, where our frogs are passing the win- 
ter in serene and safe retiracy; of the groups of 
embryo artists, who are engaged at some portions 
of the morning in ‘free-hand drawing’’ at the 
several blackboards. Indeed, I verily believe 
there ‘s no limit tc the delights of a true Kinder- 
garten, kept according to the teaching of Froebel, 
by a teacher such as I have made my model in 
this letter. I must not forget to say here that 
everything made by the children is set apart, from 
its first beginning, as a gift of love to ‘dear mam- 
ma,’ or “‘grandma,”’ or ‘‘nurse,”’ or some loved 
one; and one of the prettiest sights imaginable 1s 
to see these little midges carrying home their 
completed works of art—a folded leaf, a pricked 
card, ora weaving leaf. Froebel insists that the 
true way to teach generosity is by doin) the gen- 
erous de ed. 

I have been for the past six months a daily at- 
tendant on the Normal Training School for Kin- 
dergarteners. What I have in this imperfect 
sketch attempted to describe I have daily seen and 
have been part of. I cannot be considered as a 
youthful visionary—Iam the mother of bearded 
men, and grandmother of several grandchildren, 
and I have constantly felt great regret that my 
practical acquaintance with Froebel’s system came 
too late to be of avail in training my own chil- 
dren. My grandchildren, God willing, shall not 
lose some benefit from the late-acquired knowl- 
edge I have gained. If this statement of mine, 
which is a hasty picture of what is the daily rou- 
tine of Miss Kriege’s Kindergarten, shall deter- 
mine one mother only to seek sucha school for 
her children, or inspire some young woman with 
a love for the work of a Kindergartener which 
shall induce her to study the method practically, 
I shall console myself for my inadequate descrip- 
tion. I must run the risk of making my letter 
tediously long by continuing to say that I do not 
think any person ought to attempt to teach a Kin- 
dergarten without a training under a skilled 
teacher. The system of Froebel is so beautifully 
developed from its first principles that a miss- 
ing link would mar its harmonious completeness ; 
and although for many years I had been interest- 
ed in accounts of German Kindergartens, and 
had read with a strong predisposition in favor of 
the system all that I could find in English, I did 
not degin to understand the beauty of the theory, 
nor the happy adaptation of the methods, until I 





But Froebel has found that, by com- | 


became a pupil at the training school. 





MISCELLANY. 


Fux.—Why was it, as an old woman in a scar- 
| let cloak was crossing a field in which a goat was 
| browsing, thata most wonderful metamorphosis 
, took place’ Because the goat turned to butter, 
; and the antique party{to a scarlet runner! 
| Anenterprising youngster of New York, xtat 
| five years, has beaten even the philosophic farmer 
| who recommends poor young men to take $250, 
| ete. Telling his mother how the family could 
have all the butter it wanted, he said: “You just 
| take a long stick with a cross at the end of it; 


| cow.’ 

An old, weather-beaten trapper was sauntering 
| along the main street of one of our Western vil- 
lages,on a recent Sunday. Passing in front of 
a meeting-house, for a moment he went in and 
took his seat among the congregation. The 
preacher was discoursing on the text of “The 
sheep and the wolves,” and had evidently been 
drawing a contrast between the two subjects. 
Said he: ‘‘We who assemble here from week to 
week, and do our duty and perform our part, are 
the sheep; now, who, then, are the wolves?” 
A pause, and our friend the trapper rose to his 
feet. ‘Wall, stranger, rather than see the play 











stopped, 1 will be the wolves.” The preacher 
pronounced the benediction at once. 


Names oF Paper.—Printers are sometimes 
asked why various kinds of paper obtained the 
uliar names they bear. Here is the reason: 
n ancient times, when comparatively few people 
could read, pictures of every kind were much in 
use where writing would now be emploved. 
Every shop, for instance, had its sign, as well as 
every public house; and those signs, were not 
then, as they are often now, only painted upon a 
board, but were invariably actual models of the 
thing which the sign expressed—as we still oc- 
casionally see some such sign as a beehive, a tea 
canister, ora doll, and the like. For the same 
reason, printers employ some device, which they 
put upon the title-pages and at theend of their 
books. And paper-makers also introduced marks 
by way of distinguishing the paper of their 
manufacture from that of others; which marks 
becoming common, naturally gave their names to 
different sorts of paper. A favorite paper-mark 
between 1540 and 1560 was a jug or pot, and 
would appear to have originated the term “pot 
paper.” The foolscap was a later device, and 
does not appear to have been nearly of such long 
continuance as the former. Ithas given place to 
the figure of Britannia, or that of a lion rampant 
supporting the cap of liberty on a pole. he 
name, however, has continued, and we still de- 
nominate paper of a particular size by the title 
of “foolscap.”” ‘‘Post” paper seems to have 
derived its name from the post horn, which at one 
time was its distinguishing mark. It does not 
appear to have been used prior to the establish- 
ment of the General Postoffice (1670), when it 
became a custom to blow a horn; to which cir- 
cumstance, no doubt, we may attribute its intro- 
duction. Bath post is sonamed after that fashion- 
able city. —The Engineer. 


Sunrise. —(By Goethe.) —|Bayard Taylor’s 
translation. |— 
Life’s pulses now with fresher force awaken 
To greet the mild ethereal twilight o’er me; 
This night, thou, Earth! has also stood unshaken, 
And now thou breathest new-refreshed before me, 
And now beginnest, all thy gladness granting, 
A vigorous resolution to restore me, 
To seek that highest life for which I’m panting— 
The world unfolded lies in twilight glimmer. 


A thousand voices in the grove are chanting; 
Vale in, vale out, the misty streaks grow dimmer; 
The deeps with heavenly light are penetrated ; 
The boughs, refreshed, lift up their leafy shimmer 
From gulfs of air where sleepily they waited; 
Color on color from the background cleareth, 
Where flower and leaf with trembling pearls are 
freighted ; : 
And all around a Paradise appeareth. 


Look up! The mountain summits, grand, su- 


pernal, 
Hlerald, e’en now, the solemn hour that neareth; 
They earliest enjoy the light eternal 
That later sinks, till here below we find it. 
Now to the Alpine meadows, sluping vernal, 
A newer beam descends ere we divined it, 
And step by step unto the base hath bounded ; 
The sun comes forth! Alas, already blinded, 
I turn away, with eyesight pierced and wounded! 


’Tis thus, when, unto yearning hope’s endeavor, 
Its highest wish on sweet attainment grounded, 
The portals of fulfillment widely sever; 

But if there burst from those eternal spaces 

A flood of flame, we stand confounded ever; 

For Life’s pure torch we sought the shining traces, 
And seas of fire—and what a fire!—surprise us. 
Is’t Love? Is’t Hate? that burningly embraces, 
And that with pain and joy alternate tries us? 

So that, our glances once more earthward throw- 


ing, 
We seek in youthful drapery to disguise us. 


Behind me therefore let the sun be glowing! 

The cataract, between the crags deep-riven, 

I thus behold with rapture ever-growing. 

From plunge to plunge in thousand streams ’tis 
given, 

And yet a thousand, to the valleys shaded, 

While foam and spray in air are whirled and 
driven. 

Yet how superb, across the tumult braided, 

The painted rainbow’s changeful life is bending, 

Now clearly drawn, dissolving now and faded, 

And evermore the showers of dew descending! 

Of human striving there’s no symbol fuller: 

Consider, and ’tis easy comprehending— 

Life is not light, but the refracted color. 

Dickens as AN Actror.— Dickens always 
greatly rejoiced in the theater; and, having seen 
him act with the amateur company of the Guild 
of Literature and Art, I can well imagine the de- 
light his impersonations in Montreal must have 
occasioned. I have seen him play Sir Charles 
Coldstream in the comedy of Used Up with such 
perfection that all other performers in the same 
part have seemed dull by comparison. HEven 
Mathews, superb artist as he is, could not rival 
Dickens in the character of Sir Charles. Once I 
saw Dickens, Mark Lemon and Wilkie Collins 
on the stage together. The play was called Mrs. 
Nightingale’s Diary (a farce in one act, the joint 
production of Dickens and Mark Lemon), and 
Dickens played six characters in the piece. Nev- 
er have I seen such wonderful changes of face and 
form ashe gave us that night. He was alternately 
a rattling lawyer of the middle temple, a boots, an 
eccentric pedestrian and cold-water drinker, a 
deaf sexton, an invalid captain, and an old woman. 
What fun it was, to be sure, and how we roared 
over the performance! Writing from Montreal 
to Prof. Felton, Dickens said: “The play comes 
off next Wednesday night, the 25th. What would 
I give to see you in the front row of the center 
box, your spectacles gleaming not unlike those 
of my dear friend, Pickwick, your face radian 
with as broad a grin asa staid Professor may in- 
dulge in, and your very coat, waistcoat and shoul- 
ders expressive of what we should take together 
when the performance was over! I would give 
something (not so much, but still a good round 
sum), if you could only stumble into that very 
dark and dusty theater in the daytime (at any 
minute between 12 and 3), and see me with my 
coat off, the stage manager and universal direc- 
tor, urging impracticable ladies and impossible 
gentlemen on to the very confines of insanity, 
shouting and driving about in my own person 
toan extent which would justify any philanthrop- 
ic stranger in clapping me into a strait-waistcoat 
without further inquiry, endeavoring to goad H. 
into some dim and faint understanding of a 
prompter’s duties, and struggling in such a vor- 
tex of noise, dirt, bustle, confusion, and inex- 
tricable entanglement of speech and action, as 
you would grow giddy in contemplating. We 
perform A Rowland for an Oliver, A Good 
Night’s Rest, and Deaf asa Post. This kind of 
voluntary hard labor used to be my great de- 
light. ‘The furore has come strong upon me 
again, and I begin to be once more of opinion 
that nature intended me for the lessee of a na- 
tional theater, and that pen, ink and paper have 
spoiled a manager.’’—At/antic Monthly. 

Potar VPrayrers.—The Book of Common 
Prayer, whose merits would be more widely ap- 
preciated if less loudly trumpeted, provides for 
almost every occasion of life the proper devotion- 
al expression. But the compilers of this book 
wisely confined themselves to the actual experi- 
ences of men, and did not undertake to make 
provision for hypothetical needs. They have 
given us no contingent petitions. They seem to 
have supposed that in the course of human events 
exigencies would arise which they could not pos- 
sibly conjecture, and to Lave been willing that in 
these exigencies the worshiper should be trusted 
to make known his wants in his own words. 
This may not be the received interpretation of 
the silence of the Prayer Book, but it would seem 
to be the most natural way of accounting for it. 

Probably it never occurred to the good men 
who made the Prayer Bovuk to provide for the 
devotional necessities of an exploring expedition 
to the North Pole. Perhaps they had not so 
much as heard whether there were any North 
Pole. Accordingly, when Captain Hall was fit- 
ting out his “ Polaris,’ he discovered that there 
were no written prayers that seemed to be spe- 
eially adapted to the religious needs of his crew; 
and, like a prudent mariner, he made application 
to Dr. Newman, of Washington, who, as_ the 
chaplain of the Senate, appeared to be the Cory- 


| pheus of American worshipers, to furnish him 


with a supply. These prayers have not only 
been written by Dr. Newman, but they have 
been printed in asmall pamphlet by the Secretary 
of the Navy, and they are published to the world 
in the columns of the New York Christian Advo- 
cate. We have perused them with great edifica- 
tion, and are prepared to pronounce them highly 
artistic and perfectly orthodox productions. If 
the prayers of the Rev. Edward Everett were 
the most eloquent petitions ever delivered toa 
Boston audience, these Polar Prayers of Dr. 
Newman may fairly be ranked among the most suc- 


then you get a big tub; and then you borrow a | cessful ventures in the devotional line that have 


ever been addressed to the newspaper public. | 
The prayers are three in number. The first, 


; which is entitled a ‘‘Prayer at Sea,’’ is remarka- 
| ble for nothing. The second, which is a “Prayer 


on Leaving the Ships,” contains some useful 
intormation. ‘‘We are here,’’ the worshipers 
are expected to say, ‘to explore the unknown 
regions of our earth, to enlarge the scope of hu- 
man knowledge, and advance the best interests 
of mankind. Others have perished in the noble 
but perilous attempt,” etc. After furnishing 
these data, as a basis for their petitions, the peti- 
tioners proceed to remark: “Be to sug- 
gest to our minds the direction we should take, 





and point out to us the path which will lead 
us to the desired destination, that our hearts may 
be glad and rejoice in the consummation of our 
plans.’ This request would seem to be largely 
superfluous—the direction which a party in search 
of the North Pole should take being tolerably 
clear to the average American tar. 

But the most characteristic of these prayers is 
the one entitled “Prayer at the North Pole.” The 
thought of preparing such a prayer comes little 
short of an inspiration of genius. And this is 
precisely one of those subjects with which the 
chaplain of the Senate is fitted to deal successful- 
ly. He is nothing if not dramatic. And the 
idea of turning the Pole into a pulpit, and sound- 
ing forth the solemn and sonorous rhetoric of a 
well-written prayer from its uttermost extremity, 
seems to have taken his imagination captive. 


“In thy name, O Lord,’’ Dr. Newman bids the | 
sailors say, ‘“‘we consecrate this portion of our | 


globe to liberty, education and religion, and may 
future generations reap the advantages of the 
discoveries”! How queerly these pious Ameri- 
canisms will reverberate from the icebergs of ‘the 
Pole! And what will the white bears and the 
walruses have to say about this attempt to bring 
them under the sway of “education and reli- 
gion”? Then the sailors, taught by Dr. New- 
man, shall goon: “Bless the nation that sent us 
forth; bless the President of our great republic; 
bless all the people of our favored land, whose 
national banner we now wave over this distant 
country”! We cheerfully acknowledge that this 
is about as vigorous a scream as we ever heard 
in a prayer from the Bird of Freedom. The 
chaplain of the Senate and the pastor of the 
President never fails to magnify his office. 

We might not have ventured to deal so freely 
with these devotional productions if they had not 
been made public property. The publication of 
prayers may not be in itself an evil. The words 
in which a devout soul makes expression of a real 
want may furnish to other souls in similar case 
the fitting and grateful utterance of their desires. 
But when prayers like these, which were com- 
posed in cold blood for a hypothetical occasion, 
and which have no sort of relation to the every- 
day uses of men, are printed in the newspapers, 
we suppose them to be put forth as mere literary 
essays, and as such they are no more sacred than 
a school-boy’s composition. 

To many persons who are in the habit of re- 
garding prayer as at once the most sacred and 
the most personal of the soul’s transactions this 
business of exploiting in the newspapers a ready 
made prayer, that men may admire the neatly- 
turned phrases and the high-sounding rhetoric 
in which it is expressed, will appear to be a sort 
of profanation. It may not be an infraction of 
any of the commandments; but it certainly is a 
gross violation of that law of fitness which, not 
less than the moral law, should rule in the ad- 
ministration of holy things.—Jndependent. 


Tue Count pe CoamBorp.—The Favorite Can- 
didate for the Throne of France.—Henri-Charles- 
Ferdinand-Marie-Dieudonne d’Artois, Duke de 
Bordeaux, is now fifty years old. Louis XVIII, 
his great-uncle, addressing a great crowd from 
the balcony of the Tuileries, just after little Hen- 
ri had been born, said: “My friends, your joy 
increases mine; a child has been born tous. This 
child will one day be your father, and he will love 
you as I and all mine love you.” The crown- 
ed heads of Europe congratulated the house of 
France, Lamartine and Victor Hugo wrote some 
poetry, there was a discharge of cannon, the pope 
surnamed the new comer “Child of Europe,’’ and 
the Journal des Debats approached the cradle 
and said something proper. Nothing could have 
been more auspicious! And he grew to be bright 
and promising; at the age of eight he used to say, 
“T want to be Henry IV. second;’’ rather an in- 
fantile prodigy, it would appear, of such happy 
traits that Charles X., his grandfather, said France 
would be happy if he were ever king. Such was 
the beginning of life to one who found himself 
in exile before he was ten years old, and has lived 
ever since expatriated in Austria, Switzerland 
and Holland. 

There is almost absolutely nothing to write 
about in the life of the Duke de Bordeaux. 
IIe had tutors, he traveled considerably, visited 
battle-fields, was well received in [England, by 
the sovereign pontiff at Rome, and elsewhere, 
broke his leg in 1841, and in 1844, when, 
on the death of his uncle, Duke d’Angouleme, 
he became head of the house of Bourbon, he pro- 
tested, as he ought, against the usurpation of 
the Orleans family, and announced the adoption 
of the name Count de Chambord, which he wish- 
ed the courts to employ in intercourse with him. 
The 16th of November, 1846, he married Maria 
Theresa Beatrice Gaetane d’Este, sister of the 
Duke of Modena, a rare princess, with the blood 
of Louis XIV. and the great Maria Theresa in 
her veins. On the occasion of this happy union 
he wrote toa friend, “I wish the poor to share 
my joy,” and sent twenty thousand francs to the 
indigent of Paris; also at Chambord and in the 
neighboring forests he labored to found charity 
workshops, which should provide certain employ- 
ment for all the needy in the ensuing winter. In 
this way, he says, “I desire to mark the happy 
epoch of my marriage, and to thank providence 
for having set aside the obstacles which were 
hitherto opposed to it.’ 

In personal appearance the Count de Cham- 
bord is somewhat large, fleshy and awkward. 
There isa diluted look in the eyes, and a soft 
smile on the lips that affects all the features. Le 
has no energy or greatness, but would make a 
fair average king. The full beard he wears adds 
to the generally heavy look of his face. is wife 
has the appearance of a woman superior to him 
in mind and purpose. Her luxurious hair, high 
forehead, dreamy, thoughtful eyes, prominent nose, 
beautifully expressive mouth, and slenderness of 
person, indicate a queenly, aspiring being, who 
to intelligence and character has united a passion- 
ate Southern nature. She would add luster to 
the reputation of queens no one would doubt, and 
the sense of duty would be stronger than passion 
and love. 

This claimant for the throne of France, who 
says he never deceived anybody, ‘‘and never 
will,’’ who says he will be the king of France 
and not the king of a’party, who promises effica- 
cious guarantees to popery, who says that mon- 
archy can alone give “long perspectives of the 
future” to France, represents the old traditional 
royalty—the principle of hereditary authority in 
the country, and feels a glory in calling France 
“the ancient daughter of the church.’’ He has 
declared that with the alliance strengthened and 
assured again, the pope never need tremble before 
his enemies. Hlis letter has thrown alarm into 
the camps of those who would dread to see such a 
reiiction as his election would be—to see France 
thrown back ages into the past; but the clergy 
who have been persecuted under the commune, 
who fear the republic and hate the empire, will 
support him with unanimity and almost a frenzy 
of purpose. Le Monde and /’Univers exhaust 
themselves in panegyrics of the -future Henri V., 
and the other papers have received his manifesto 
with little or no opposition. His pictures adorn 
the shop windows in frames supporting crosses, 
crowns and the letter H. No other candidate is 
much talked about, except the Count de Paris, 
who was the son of the Duke d’Orleans, brother 
to the present Duke de Nemours, Duke d’Au- 
male, Prince de Joinville, and Duke de Mont- 
pensier, all sons of Louis Philippe; a strong fam- 
ily still greatly respected and beloved in France. 
The Count de Paris has the advantage in being 
younger and having a more princely cut, a more 
manly and heroic bearing. If the Count de 
Chambord were but possessed of the best hand, 
foot, hips, shoulders and mustache in France, no 
power could stay his ascension to the throne of his 
ancestors. The people are all ready for a reiic- 
tion, and cry for a government, no matter what 
it be. The Count de Chambord alone lacks dare 
and dash. They say he may have acted like a 
man of spirit and philosopher in staying away 
these long years, but like a prince, a pretender, 
never. Thus the people virtually confess that a 
prince is for show—sense and philosophy count- 
ing for nothing—just as in London the queen is 
unpopular because she stays at home so much, 
and des not set the example of fashion and ex- 
travagance for the benefit of the London trades- 
men. 

The Count’s parentage 1s well known. His 
father, son of Charles X., the Duke de Berry, 
was assassinated February 13, 1820, by Louvel; 
his mother was the Princess Caroline, daughter 
of the king of the Two Sicilies, a noble, heroic 
woman. Who has not heard of her adventures 


PARLOR-BE 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix Place. 
June 24. . 9m 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 





Sefas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
| AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock by 
experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsurpass- 
ed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, war- 
ranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind it 
greatly to their advantage to examine our large and su- 
perior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer Samuel 
Inycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Factory tN East CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
July 8. 3m 


NEW PATTERNS 


TOILET SETS. 


ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AT LOW PRICES. 








BEAL & HOOPER, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
June 17. 





THE 


HALL TREADLE. 


Don’t buy a new Sewing Machine without this great 
improvement. If youhave a Machine without it have 
it attached forthwith, thereby saving the HEALTH 
and STRENGTH of the operator. 

Treadles adjusted at short notice, and warranted to 
Sive satisfaction. Machines sent for and returned to any 
part of the City proper free of express charges. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for circular. 


FRANK TRIPP, 
PROPRIETOR : 
July8. 4t 70 Milk, and 75 Congress stree s. 


REMOVAL. 


W. H. PEARSON & CO., 


Dealers in Fine Boots and Shoes, 


Have removed from the old stand (No. 311 Washington 
Street), to their 
NEW STORE, 

Nos. 21 and 23 Temple Place. 
_May 27. 3 ica Se Sm 
REAL ESTATE. 

S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and Genera Ageuts 


— oFr— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiicld St., Boston. 
June 3. tf 


BENJAMIN B. WILEY, 
Real Estate and Loan Agent, 148 Washe 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
MONEY safely. loaned for non-residents, in large and 
small sums, at 8,9and 10 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually, where desired. Taxes paid and proper- 
ty rented. Lands bought and sold. Refers to Henry 

Callender, Esq., Boston. 3m* May 6. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pic- 
nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or express, and orders by mail and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 

FLORAL PLACE GREENTIOUSE, 


No. 679 Washingtor: st., 
April 3. Between Common and Warrenton. 3m 


SESSIONS & KNOX’S _ 
PATENT HARD STEEL PLOWS. 


Of superior shape. With surfaces hardened as much 
as fire and water can make them, and centers that re- 
main soft and flexible. Slide easily through the soil. 
Have a toughness that avoids all liability of breakage. 


MADE ONLY BY 


AMES PLOW CGOMPANY, 
WAREHOUSES: 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 


— AND— 


53 Beekman St., New York. 
Send for descriptive circular. tf July 22. 








WOLLASTON LAND AS- 
SOCIATES, 
Otfice, No. 9 State Street, 
Now offer for sale Building Lots and Dwelling Houses at 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


To any one in search of a pleasant place for a HOME 
this offers superior attractions. 
The views from these ne Heights are unsur- 
passed if equaled in New England. 
Extra inducements offered to builders. 
A free ticket for three years to and from Boston to 
any one purchasing a house or buying a lot of land and 
building a house. 
For further information call at the office. 
G, F. PINKHAM, General Agent. 
May 27. 3m 
E. L. ALLEN 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Piace, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
ty of the Photographs he is now making. These pic- 
tures combine some of the latest improvements in 
French and German Photography, and are believed to 
be equal to anything produced inthe city. tf Nov. 5. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES. 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCER’S, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &c. 
Over 300 modifications. Erery Scale Warranted. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
252 Breadway, New York. 
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June 3. ly 





in La Vendee, where she attempted an insurrec- 
tion in behalf of her ten-year-old boy, and where | 
she was hunted in signorial mansion and peas- 
ant’s hut, but, thanks to the faithfulness of those 
traditional Vendeans whose motio is “God and | 
the king,” escaped, and came in disguise to Nan- | 
tes, where she was betrayed by an infamous Jew | 
whom she had heaped with benefits. I have my- 
self examined the chimney where she hid from 
her pursuers, but they, unsuspectingly and by 
accident building a fire, compelled her to come | 
down, blackened with soot and nearly suffocated. | 
It is told of her wanderings incoz. that one day | 
she assisted a peasant woman in lifting a basket | 
of apples, being promised an apple for the ser- | 
vice, but, the service performed, the debtor forgot | 
the debt, whereupon madame la duchesse went | 
for the peasant woman like Bill Nye for the hea- 
then Chinee, and took two apples for one. | 
Will the Count le Chambord be Henry V.? It 
is a question of a question, and no one can sure- 
yy a swer it, but this much is sure: The powerful 
ion of the clergy is working for him, and at_ 
the same time working for themselves; yea, for | 
their very life and faith. —Paris cor. 


VOSE & SONS’ | 
PIANO-FORTES 


— ARE THE — 


PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, | 
THE MOST DURABLE, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. 
Purchasera are particularly invited to call and ex- 
amine. 
Every Pianoforte made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 WASHINGTON ST., 


BOSTON. 
James W, Vose, Invine B. Vose, WILLARD A, Vose. 
May 6. tf 





Maps, &c., apply to 





$40,000 Town or NEw SALEM, STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
10 per cent. Bonds, principal and interest payable in 
New York, a@ very desirable investment. 


$10,000 City or Batu 63; $40,000 CiTY OF 
RocKLanp 6s; principal and interest payable in Boston, 
suited to the wants of New England savings banks. 


M. BOLLES & CO. 


90 State St. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


June 3. 








BONDS. 


U.S. Bonds, City or Cuicago 7s, and Cook CouNnTY 
73, for sale by | 
; 

| 


ee ot 


REMOVAL 


WE SHALL REMOVE, 
About the 15th of August, 
—To— 
273 AND 275 WASHINGTON STREET, 
And a3 we desire to open then with 
AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK, 


WE HAVE MARKED DOWN ALL OUR 


SILIXK AND FELT 





ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$490,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws of 
Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the ex- 
tent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that,a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in force 
after the annual cash payment of premium has ceased, 
no other condition of the policy being violated. Only 
four different ages, and seven payments are given; but 


law referred to above 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





| 1 Payment. 
2 Payments. 
| 8 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
| 7 Payments 


when insured. 


Years 
Days 

Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 


oe 


2h 
nes 
totes 


Lobo 
eo cone bs 
<j 

sNId 
ew CO CO 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE Or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the Com- 
pany’s operations, address either the President or Secre- 
tary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wm. W. Morvanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

WALTER C, Waricut, Actuary. July 1. 


“SUMMER FURNITURE. 
RATTAN SOFAS, 

LOUNGES, 
TETE-A-TETES, 
SETTEES, 
RECLINING CHAIRS, 
RECEPTION CHAIRS, 
DINING CHAIRS, 
SEWING CHAIRS, 
ROCKING CHAIRS, 
EASY CHAIRS, 
TABLES, 

‘*  WORKSTANDS, 


sinketin ADAPTED TO SEASIDE AND 
COUNTRY TOMES. 
-- ALSO — 
Laundry and Clothes Baskets, 
flampers, &e., at 


C. WAKEFIELD'S, 


July 15. 3t 36 CANAL STREET. 


FIRST 


MORTGAGE 
JOINT BOND 


TIHREL 


NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


(Principal and Interest Payable in Gold,) 


FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 


COMPRISING THE 
? 


VERMONT DIVISION 
—OF THE 


PORTLAND & OGDENSBURG TRUNK R.R. 
LINE, 


Connecting the 
LAKES AND THE ATLANTIC 
BY MUCH THE SHORTEST ROUTE. 


Tus ROAp is being built and managed by New Eng- 
land business men, who have invested largely in the 
capital stock, and whose experience and reputation 
guarantee the most thorough construction of the 
Road, and at the same time insure the most henora= 
ble condact of its affairs. 

The Road is so situated as to secure to itself, at 
once, the largest pleasure-travel of any Rail- 
road in the Eastern States, connecting, as it will 
by the shortest route, Saratega, Lakes George 
and Champlain, with Mt. Mansfield, Lakes 
Memphremagog and Willoughby, and the 
White Mountains. Independent of the through 


they will suffice to show the practical working of the | 


HATS, 
STRAW HATS, CAPS, &C., 


— FROM — 


| 


| 
| 


'95 TO 50 PER CENT. LESS TITAN OUR 
USUAL PRICES. 


We wish to make a thorough sweep of our whole 
stock, and those in need of any article in our line will 
profit by calling on us. 

STORE TO LET. 


BENT & BUSH, 


Cor. Courtand Washington Sts. 


July 22. a 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
BANKERS, 


40 STATE STREET, 


HAVE FOR SALE 


UNITED STATES BONDS, GOLD AND 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, AND LETTERS 
OF CREDIT, available in this and all oth. 


er Countries. tf July 15. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE: 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec= 
tionery, Of all sorts. May 6 


SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Machines. 


— AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont street, Boston, 


Sewing 


July 22. 
GAS FIXNTURES 
—AT— 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
~BY THE — 
MANUPMACRURERS, 


R. HOLLINGS &CO., 
23 OG DD 
Washington Street, 


FRENCH BRONZES 


—AND 


MARBLE CLOCKS 
AT COST OF IMPORTATION. 
April 29. Get Our Prices, ly 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER WEEOHAM, 


Freseo Painter, 

In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms GOS Washington Street, Boston. 


Order-box 210 Mechanics’ Exchange, 22 State street, 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wail and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description of 
wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish or 
French polish. 3m July 1. 


WOOLENS, ETC. 
]OPswere, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLLENS, VESTINGS AND SUITINGS, 


4) Franklin street, Boston. 





JAMES HORSWELL, HENRY W. FRENCH, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, WM. W. RHOADES. 
July 8. 6m 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
NHARLES RICHARDSON & CO.,, 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS,&c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street, Boston. 
May 6. 3m 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


ee BEARD & RICHARDSON. 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston, 
J. HW. FREELAND, OLIVER RICHARDSON, 
A. W. BEARD, Winstow HERRICK, 
L. L. Harvina, F. WH. WILLIAMS, 
Epw. F. MILLer. : 
May6. Morse, Loomis & Co., CHICAGO. 6m 
AJ HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN 


AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 











freight and passenger traffic, which must at once flow 
to it upon its completion, in consequence of its being 
the shertest route to the seaboard, the earnings 
from the lecal business will be sufficient to pay all 
running expenses and the interest onits small bond- 
ed debt. 

Cash Subscriptions, to the Steck of the Road, have 
already been made nearly sufficient to complete the Road 
ready for theiron. The Bondsare coupon or registered, 
and are in denominations of 





$1000, $500 and $100. 


The interest is six per cent. in gold, payable semi- 
annually, in Boston, May Ist and November Ist. These 
Bonds are offered until further notice at 90 and ac- | 





Fer farther information — Pamphlets, | 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

252 Brendway, New York. | 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 

118 Milk Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS & EWING, 
715 Chestnat Street, Phila. | 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. oa 
Trustees for the First Mortgage Bondholders. 
Sr. Jounsecry, VT. 
ABRAHAM T. LOWE.............-.-- Boston, Mass it 


j 
POR SALE BY 


RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., 


; d ts, John P. Ober, 
oe er | (. Henry Parker, Franklin Haven, 


Benj. E. Bates, 


No. 3 Sears Building, Boston, 
And by Banks and the principal Brokers throughout 
New England. 4t Ju 











Silas Peirce, frie 
| Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 


79 Franklin and 13) Devonshire streets, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. 38. Young, 
H.S. Burverrt, Mar. 4. 6m Cc. C. Gosr. 


INSURANCE. 
2 ae MUTUAL FIRE 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $125,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Ilouses, 
Fiousehold Furniture, 
sitore Bulldings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property. 


crued interest in currency, and we recommend them to | And all riske of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 
Savings Banks, holders of trust funds, and all others | 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 2 
having money to invest, a8 firsteclass securities. | Pe 


-r cent. on annual risks. ; 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
tw This Company has paid ov or $57), In losses, 


and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement of 
| business, fifteen 


ears ago. : 
WILLIAM S. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Seeretary. 


| HOME OFFICE: Qcixcy, Mass. ; 
| BosTON OFFICE wR. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 


May 2. 27 State Street. om 


|7pug Nowtit AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $600,000, 


| continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MERCHAN- 
pisz, Furniture and other property; also, on BuILD- 


nos, for one or tive years, hot exceeding 
$20,000 


} onone risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Uld State House, Bos- 


se DIRECTORS: 


Henry A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Samuel E Sawyer, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invina Morse, Secretary. May 6. 
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